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Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the 

year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which 

should unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches 

accept the religion of Jesus, holding in accordance with his teaching, that practical 

religion is summed up in love te God and love to man. — [Passed unanimously by the 
National Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 


HE October bulletin of the Guzdon of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Religious Union calls upon the young people 
in the churches to engage in active work for the 
benefit of our churches and the spread of our prin- 
ciples. They are especially exhorted to become 

distributors of our literature. They are advised not only 
to be constant in attendance at church, but also to encour- 
age the attendance of others by friendly attentions and by 
invitations. The purpose of the Union is to excite the inter- 
est of the young people in the work for which our churches 
stand, and to make them feel that it is their work. Secre- 
tary Eliot invites the unions to unite in supporting a min- 
ister at Amherst, Mass., where a college church is to be 
carried on with the advice and consent of the Universalists 
who have for a time maintained the movement alone. There 
can be no better guarantee for the future prosperity of our 
churches than the interest and active co-operation of the 
young people. They are to be the future supporters of our 
churches. Too often they are indifferent in youth; and, when 
their elders pass away, they decline to take their places and 
accept their responsibilities. What better work can these 
unions do than to act as subscription agents for the Register ? 
Our publisher would gladly make terms with them, which 
would be for the benefit of their treasury and for the advan- 
tage of all concerned. 


Fd 


A LENGTHY discussion in the Episcopalian convention at 
Washington was brought to a close by the adoption of an 
amendment to the constitution on the question of church 
unity. As finally passed, the amendment reads as follows: 
‘«‘ But provision may be made by canon for the temporary use 
of other forms and directories of worship by congregations 
not already in union with the Church, who are willing to ac- 
cept the special oversight of the bishop of the diocese.” It 
is difficult to see the application of this rule in actual prac- 
tice, except in outlying congregations of foreigners and others 
in missions. such as are described already in partial fellow- 
ship with the Episcopal Church. Besides these are there 
any Congregational ot other non-Episcopal churches between 
Eastport and San Francisco who desire the guidance of a 
bishop of the Episcopal church to such an extent that they 
are ready to accept Episcopal clergymen as their ministers, 
or to request their own ministers to be reordained by the 
bishop? It seems to be the plain meaning of the rule that 
congregational churches may continue to use their forms of 
worship and church government /emporarily, provided that 
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they accept the special oversight of the bishop. We shall 
await with great interest the movement toward church unity 
which is expected to begin in this way. 


_& 


Tue President is expressing himself with great caution in 
regard to our colonial policy. He affirms that Almighty ou 
has his plans and methods for human progress, but he ad- 
mits also that they are not infrequently shrouded in impene- 
trable mystery. He speaks of the hand of destiny, but does 
not profess to know the road in which it is leading us. He 
says that.territorial expansion is not alone and always neces- 
sary to national advancement.* But he strikes the right note 
when he says that duty, and duty alone, should prescribe the 
boundary of our responsibilities and the scope of our under- 
takings. If men would understand the will of God, they 
must ask the powers which God has given them — reason, 
heart, and conscience — to declare for them what is righteous. 
The will of God is not revealed in any accident of victory or 
defeat. The sense of duty is not infallible; but, obeyed, the 
reason and the conscience will lead men and nations to their 
highest attainable good. But, so doing, they may and some- 
times do lead men and nations to present loss and to tem- 
poral defeat. If victory were the sign of divine favor, the 
Turk ought to exult over his high standing as a favorite of 


* God’s providence. 
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Rev. Frank W. GuNSAULUS is to continue in the pastor- 
ate of Plymouth Congregational Church at Chicago. Mr. 
Gunsaulus, who has grown rapidly within the last twenty 
years in the direction of Christian charity, says that he would 
have the church “open a door large enough to admit a man 
as religiously great as Abraham Lincoln, however small he 
might be theologically.” Rev. Artemas J. Haynes, who is to 
be his assistant, agrees with him, and for himself makes the 
following statement, which it is believed that the church will 
accept: “‘We should have no other conditions of .member- 
ship or fellowship than those which Jesus established. Those 
conditions were religious rather than theological, ethical rather 
than metaphysical, moral rather than dogmatic. We should 
emphasize the same conditions to-day, and no others. I firmly 
believe this would be the first step of a return to the simplic- 
ity and beautiful effectiveness of that early Christian fellow- 
ship.” 

od 


At the Peace Jubilee in the Auditorium in Chicago, Rabbi 
Hirsch made the first address, President McKinley occupy- 
ing one of the boxes. Loud cheers followed the statement 
that “ constitutionalism, not colonial dependency, must be 
the watchword of the war in relation to the countries deliy- 
ered from Spanish rule.” Dr. Barrows favored the retention 
of the Philippines. But the great triumph of the meeting was 
reserved for Booker T. Washington, who, with the magic of 
genius, contrives by the use of the simplest means to achieve 
a moral victory every time he speaks on a great occasion. 
He called upon his hearers, Northern, Southern, black men 
and white, to resolve that the trenches which they “together 
dug around Santiago shall be the eternal burial-place for all 
that separates us in our business place and civil relations.” 
Then, appealing to the President, he said, “In this presence 
and on this auspicious occasion, I want to present the deep 
gratitude of nearly ten millions of my people to our wise, 
patient, and brave Chief Executive for the generous man- 
ner in which my race has been recognized during this con- 
flict, — a recognition that has done more to blot out sectional 
and racial lines than any event since the dawn of our free- 
dom.” With these words the twelve thousand people in the 
audience arose, and cheered ; while the President, standing 
in his box, by repeated bows acknowledged the tribute of 
the orator, 
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Rey. Rosert Swain Morison, the librarian of Harvard 
Divinity School, has compiled, and the University has pub- 
lished, a general catalogue of all graduates and others attend- 
ing the school from the beginning. It goes back to the 
name of Edward Everett in 1812. Incredible industry and 
care have gone into the preparation of this list. Many of 
the earlier graduates of the school, to say nothing of those 
who did not graduate, have dropped out of sight. Some 
died more than fifty years ago and left no record which 
could easily be found. With patience and painstaking Mr. 
Morison has followed each trail, and nearly always has suc- 
ceeded in getting the facts necessary for this catalogue. 
Every graduate of the school will want the book for his own 
pleasure, and, after consulting it once, will find it indispensa- 
ble for reference. It ought to be in the hands of every par- 
ish. committee, because it furnishes just that information 
about every candidate which it is desirable to have. The 
author, anticipating the criticism of those who have sharp 
eyes and long memories, invites any information that will 
make later editions more complete or more accurate. 


od 


Tue Annual Report of the operations of the United States 
Life Saving Service looks as dry and statistical as any other 
annual report. And yet, running the eye along the columns 
in which the work of a year is recorded, one finds many a 
suggestion of heroism. ‘The concise statements of danger, 
distress, and rescue, might easily be extended into thrilling 
sketches, illustrating some of the finest qualities of human 
nature. The suggestive aspect from the point of view of 
an optimist is that all kinds of brave and heroic things are 
done by hard-handed, uncultivated men, who regard the 
doing of their duty, at any risk, as merely a part of their 
trade. ‘They would respond without a question to the in- 
junction of Jesus,‘ When ye shall have done all those things 
which are commanded you, say, We are unprofitable ser- 
vants. We have done that which was our duty to do.” 


Old-fashioned Ways. 


The Mew England Magazine for October contains one of 
the most charming sketches of New England life that has 
ever come under our observation. Giles B. Stebbins writes 
about the Hatfield of seventy years ago, the home of Sophia 
and Oliver Smith. 

Sophia Smith was the founder of Smith College and the 
Hatfield Academy. Oliver Smith was the founder of the 
“Smith Charities,” the officers of which hold over a million 
and a quarter of dollars in trust for the benefit of boys and 
girls apprenticed to useful trades or service, for indigent 
widows, for the sick or disabled, for young women on their 
marriage, and for loans of $500 each to young men to help 
them start in life. For these loans, notes are given with 
yearly interest for a fixed term. After that, if the habits of 
the young men are satisfactory, the notes are cancelled. 

The common ancestor of these two was Samuel Smith, 
who immigrated in 1638. Canada Wait, the great-grand- 
mother of Sophia Smith, was born among the Indians in 
Canada, her mother, six months before her birth, in 1677, 
having been carried away captive by the Indians. In the 
following year Mrs. Wait and her baby were rescued, and 
the child was named in memory of the singular events at- 


‘tending her birth. 


For nearly two hundred years the Smith family abode in 
Hatfield in peace and quiet. It was the desire of Oliver 
Smith, who inherited and increased his share of the family 
estate, that the charities which he founded should encourage 
among the people of the community who should be its bene- 
ficiaries “the practice of economy, frugality, temperance, in- 
dustry, and every moral virtue.” By obedience to such 
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precepts, wealth had been gradually accumulating among the 

members of this family. “Uncle Oliver,” as he was called 
in the village, a prudent, grave, and just man, was for his 
genial ways and high character justly esteemed by his neigh- 
bors. In their opinion, it did not cost him more than five 
or six hundred dollars a year to live. Secretly, silently, and 
prudently, this typical New Englander was laying his plans 
for the good of those who should come after him. Believing 
that the cardinal virtues were the foundations of society, he 
ahs to establish these guarantees of a permanent social 
order. 

Although there was in the early days only the one Puritan 
church in the town, which all the Smiths attended, Oliver 
Smith was, seventy years ago, “the only subscriber in the 
village to the Christian Register, when such q subscription 
was held as a proclamation of a dangerous heresy, subject- 
ing whoever made it to prejudices such as few realize 
to-day.” Careless of these things, he went cheerily on his 
way, doing justly, loving mercy, and providing for the exten- 
sion of his influence throughout all generations. 

Sophia Smith was the niece of Oliver Smith. In a charm- 
ing picture of home life we see her living with her brother 
and sister. Their habits are intellectual, frugal, and elegant. 
“The tall wax candles, great brass andirons, the bright, open 
fires, the solid mahogany furniture, the silver tea service, the 
old china, and the fragrant tea, the delicate and perfect 
home-made biscuit and cake, all gave the fortunate visitors a 
glimpse of old-time gentility.” Once a year the three went 
to Saratoga, where they watched the fashionable world for a 
few weeks, saying to themselves, “We have a good right to 
be as brave and fine as you are: we can if we choose.” 
After this they dropped back quietly into their simple village 
ways, living with their books and the good society of their 
own thoughts. Like her uncle Oliver, Sophia kept her own 
counsel. No one knew what good deeds she was planning, 
until her will revealed a gift of half a million dollars to found 
a college for women, her intention being expressed in the 
following words: “It is my opinion that by the higher and 
more Christian education of women their weight of influence 
in repairing the evils of society will be greatly increased. 
As teachers, writers, mothers, members of society, their power 
for good will be incalculably enlarged.” We have recited in 
brief some of the characteristics of this charming sketch, be- 
cause we think that herein we find the secret of the best 
things in the life of the American people, and because we be- 
lieve modern sociology must contrive to work on similar 
lines, and to make such examples conspicuous and contag- 
ious if it would do the best things for modern society. ‘This 
was the kind of plain living ‘and high thinking with which 
Emerson was familiar, and which he so glorified. 


The Itinerancy System. 


Our ‘group of liberal churches has never yet addressed it- 
self fairly-to its task. In fact, our people are only now be- 
ginning to see the magnitude of their task. What is this 
task which we have so largely neglected? It is nothing less 
than publishing through the whole extent of our country the 
jdeas of a reasonable, beautiful, uplifting, and practical re- 
ligion. ‘The vast majority of the seventy millions of our 
countrymen know hardly anything of the existence of such a 
type of religion. They habitually associate Christianity with 
various irrational dogmas and often with outright supersti- 
tions. Even when they have penetrated to the essential and 
universal truths of religion, and have come to rest in a large 
way upon their faith in the Eternal Goodness, they are often 
painfully baffled by the prevalent conceptions of the current 
creeds which outrage their moral sense. Multitudes still 
harbor a dim and uncomfortable-feeling that religion is a 
realm where two and two cease to make four. 
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Among the scores of thousands of churches in the United 
States there are barely a few hundred that have actually 
shaken off the ancient, haunting dread*and unreason that 
religion had carried with itself from the days of barbarism. 
How many Sunday-schools are there in which-the truth is 
distinctly and frankly taught about the Bible or about mir- 
acles? In how many pulpits is Jesus’ life clearly presented 
as a practicable instance of human living? In what multi- 
tudes of churches death is still conceived of as a terror and 
acurse! The fact is that only a few as yet in our country 
possess a religion suited to a civilized people,— a truth-loving 
religion that needs to make no special plea nor apology; a 
gladsome, hearty, fearless, enthusiastic religion; a religion 
of comfort and hope, of peace, good will, and friendly ser- 
vice. There is such a religion as this. The people of our’ 
Unitarian churches have surely got sight. of this religion. | 
They are organized with reference to their faith in it, or else 
they would have no ground for existence. They have a mis- 
sion to spread this noble form of religion. Prophets have 
spoken, poets have sung, martyrs have gone to their death, 
inventors, discoverers, and thinkers have given the work of 
their lives to make this religion at last possible and work- 
able. It is our part now to see to it that this high and gen- 
erous faith has publication in the world. 

The Unitarian churches emerged out of the old and con- 
ventional lines. Few of them began with any clear under- 
standing of the road upon which they were set. They were 
merely parish churches, established for the religious con- 
venience of their own families, or, at best, for their neighbor- 
hood. Individuals only among them at first were conscious 
of any mission or public responsibility that rested upon 
them. They were timid, and did not at once dare to take 
the new way and follow truth wherever it led. They feared 
what others whispered,— that, the more light men had, the 
less religion was possible. . It took time and some patience 
-to learn that they were on the way of the largest and most 
satisfying religion that the world has ever experienced. 

A new set of circumstances obviously confronts our liberal 
churches. They exist no longer for themselves, but for the 
public and national good. ‘The law of their life henceforth 
is to give what they possess, to publish as widely as possible 
what has hitherto been a private gospel for the few. They 
must do this by the means that every active faith has always 
used in spreading itself. 

* One great and natural method is by the use of the itin- 
erancy. How wasteful and absurd it is for us, who have 
only a few hundred ministers, to keep them all posted, each 
in his own place, preaching his word to those only who 
already have heard it! We have the-least possible result for 
our expenditure of effort. There are men and women in all 
our congregations who never become healthily hungry for 
our message. Scattered through the land are thousands who 
are starving for the words of our faith. Our Post-office Mis- 
sions discover such every day. 

We wish to guard against the association of the name 
itinerancy with an ill-educated ministry. The system simply 
means the largest and most economical use, not only of our 
ministers, but also of our students and occasional laymen. 
The better equipped a man is for the customary work of the 
ministry, the better fitted he ought to be for doing this 
larger work. He cannot be too well educated, too eloquent, 
or too full of tact and wisdom. 

See now what seems reasonable to do. The Unitarian 
Association is using the services of Mr. Crothers of Cam- 
bridge this very autumn for a sort of missionary or “ itin- 
erant” work in the West. Suppose every minister holds 
himself bound to do this kind of service at the bidding of 
the Association. Can we conceive that any church would 
not feel honored to give the services of its minister, for a 
certain number of Sundays every year, for such a call? And 
would it not greatly increase the interest of that church in 
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the missionary work of the American Unitarian Association 
if it should also pay the travelling expenses of its minister, 
and put him at the service of the Association wherever it 


might send him? 


The Itinerant at Home. 


Altogether, how many of our ministers preach only once a 
week! This is worse than waste. Are there no outlying 
villages or neighborhoods or school districts where our word 
could be carried? It is a confession of weakness and fail- 
ure if in these times the world has no further use for the 
liberal minister’s services after he has preached his sermon 
on Sunday morning. : 

The case seems to be perfectly plain, when we consider 
the churches that are helped by the missionary funds of the 
Association. What right has any little congregation of forty 
or fifty people to claim a minister all by themselves? Why 
should it not always be a part of his duty to find other con- 
gregations to whom to bear his message ? 

We have relied too much, however, upon preaching. We 
have men who, while not specially gifted as preachers, would 
make excellent agents and colporteurs to distribute our tracts 
and literature, to develop and follow up the work of the Post- 
office Mission, to arrange for occasional public services, to 
establish Sunday-schools and reading circles, to commit men 
and women to the principles of our faith,— yes, to introduce 
them to that larger church which may exist without any 
ordained minister. 

The work of organizing and building churches is costly. 
Evidently, we cannot at present do much of this work, unless 
in exceptional circumstances. It can wait very well, in most 
cases, till communities demand such churches as ours, and 
are ready to pay their cost. Our first and imperative duty 
is to carry our faith to the people. We do not need, for this 
kind of work, to build a church in every village. We only 
need to use living men. We must keep them moving from 
place to place. We already have the books and the reading 
to send in their hands. The American people need our 
thought. Even in towns where our old churches exist, men 
are largely unaware what a magnificent faith we stand for. 


Current Topics. 


Ir was a unique and portentous moment in the history 
of the United States when on October 17 the American flag 
was hoisted over the palace at San Juan, Porto Rico, and 
that island, with its 800,000 inhabitants, became forever a 
part of the territory of the United States, Five days later 
the last shipload of Spanish soldiers, who had represented 
the cause of misgovernment on the island, sailed for their 
homes in Spain. Hardly had Porto Rico become formally 
an American possession, when emphatic evidences of the 
desire of its population for the privileges of American citizen- 
ship became apparent. With the question of the political 
status of the Porto Ricans, Congress will have to deal. when 
it assembles this winter. In. the meanwhile American capi- 
tal, American products, and American citizens are pouring 
into the island in an increasing volume; and it will not be 
long before the evidences of Spanish domination will be as 
faint in Porto Rico as they are in California and in certain 
parts of Texas and New Mexico, where the Spanish type and 
the Spanish mental habit have become almost a tradition. 
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THERE are indications that, whatever may have been the 
political prospects in New York State when Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt was first nominated for the governorship by the 
regular Republican organization, the outcome of the campaign 
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is very much in doubt. Tammany has succeeded in con- 
centrating the anti-Republican elements in a remarkable de- 
gree, and a stubborn contest is being conducted throughout 
the length and breadth of the’ Empire State. Col. Roosevelt 
is conducting a campaign of characteristic boldness and 
vigor. He is now completing his stumping tour of the State, 
during which he has addressed immense and enthusiastic 
audiences in all the notable centres of population. The 
Democrats are attacking the Republican nominee chiefly on 
domestic issues, pre-eminent among which are the charges of — 
mismanagement and worse things that were brought against 
the present State administration in connection with its con- 
duct of the affairs of the Erie Canal. Tammany’s position 
has been somewhat weakened by the attempt of “Boss ” 
Croker to obtain the nomination for the Supreme Court of 
David Leventritt, a man whom the bar of the State formally 
found unfit, both personally and professionally, for a seat on 
the Supreme Bench of New York. 
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ANOTHER State contest that is interesting the observers 
profoundly has for its aim the termination of the political 
control of Pennsylvania by Hon. Matthew S. Quay. Mr. 
Wanamaker has been conducting a campaign of exceptional 
aggressiveness and vigor against Mr. Quay; and the doings, 
or alleged doings, of that powerful personage have been sub- 
jected to a thorough and scathing denunciation from a hun- 
dred platforms and in the columns of a score of influential 
newspapers of Pennsylvania. In so far as Mr. Wanamaker 
desires to remove from the throat of the commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania the relentless grip of Hon. Matthew S. Quay, 
the political movement which the former Postmaster-general 
is conducting may be fairly regarded as a movement for re- 
form. There can be no doubt that Mr. Quay is not by any 
means so sure of his political permanency as he has been 
heretofore. And political prophets, with prophets’ repu- 
tations to sustain, are inclined to believe that the days of 
Mr. Quay in Pennsylvania politics are numbered. Certain 
it is that never before in the history of anti-Quay movements 
has the opposition to the boss found expression in such a 
loud chorus of attack and disapproval as at the present 
time. 
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PERSISTENT rumors find their way from Paris, by means of 
the submarine cable, to the effect that the American peace 
commissioners have either made or are about to make the 
demand that Spain cede the entire group of the Philippine 
Islands to the United States. Of course there is no ade- 
quate ground for believing that these rumors are true indica- 
tions of the action or prospective action of the American 
commissioners. The mere fact, however, that there are such 
rumors, and that they are being repeated with some persist- 
ence, has aroused the opponents of the annexation of the 
Philippines; and the question of the retention of these 
islands or their rejection has been made the chief point of 
discussion in many an important political or commercial 
gathering. Some attempt has been made by stump speak- 
ers to identify political parties with either side of the contro- 
versy ; but such attempts have been unfair to both the great 
parties, because opinion on the Philippines issue has strongly 
divided the leaders in both camps. The contest between 
the principles of “ imperialism ” and « anti-imperialism ” is less 
than ever a struggle between parties, but more and more an 
honest and conscientious difference of opinion among honest 
and conscientious men, without reference to party platforms 
or campaign plans. ; 

ae 


THE bitterness that has been engendered b 
| y the presence 
of Major Marchand and his force at Fashoda, in the direct 
path of British expansion in the valley of the Nile, has placed 
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France and England at a degree of tension in which a slight 
error in tact or diplomacy may well bring about a disastrous 
war. Great Britain persists in refusing to regard France as 
possessing any legitimate or justifiable interest in Fashoda. 
The Marquis of Salisbury has repeated his positive demand 
for the withdrawal of Major Marchand from that point as a 
preliminary condition to negotiations. This attitude of the 
British cabinet has exasperated French feeling to a point 
that requires but the singing of the “ Marseillaise” to evoke 
a distinct and national demand for war with England,— a 
war which would eventually develop into a calamity of con- 
tinental proportions. The military and naval activities in 
the arsenals, navy yards, and centres of mobilization in both 
countries, are a grim indication of the possibilities that con- 
front the world. 
ae 


ENGLAND laughed when Kitchener found Major Marchand 
and his nine Frenchmen at Fashoda, after the battle of Om- 
durman had been fought and won by Anglo-Egyptian arms. 
The humor of the situation was modified, however, when 
France showed a disposition to use the presence of Mar- 
chand at Fashoda as a pretext for the reopening of the 
entire Egyptian question, one of the problems that has been 
a sore tax upon the nerves of British statesmen ever since 
the Egyptian rebel, Arabi Pasha, was crushed by the power 
of British arms and British gold, and English national pres- 
tige became involved in the maintenance of the situation in 
Egypt. Russia, France, and Germany have at various times, 
either alternately or in various combinations, attempted to 
oust the British government from Egypt. The sparks that 
flew from the clashing of rival European interests at Cairo 
have more than once been on the point of causing a terrific 
explosion in the continental powder-magazine. And now 
France is showing a deliberate purpose to place Egypt once 
more on the tables of the European chancelleries by her 
official statement to Lord Salisbury that France is just as 
much entitled to occupy Egyptian territory in the interests of 
humanity and civilization, as Great Britain is. 
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THE most sinister feature of the situation is that Russia 
appears to be taking the part of France in the pending con- 
troversy. The foreign office at St. Petersburg is almost as 
profoundly interested in the plan to vitiate the British claim 
to sovereignty in Egypt as is that at Paris. The Russians 
have long regarded the British occupation of Egypt as a piece 
of highway robbery which St. Petersburg could only condone 
upon the consideration of corresponding concessions to 
Russia in other portions of the crumbling Ottoman empire. 
As such concessions have not been forthcoming, Russian 
statesmen are strongly disposed to regard Great Britain as an 
interloper in Egypt; and, although the discussion of the 
Egyptian question has given way again and again to matters 
of more immediate and pressing interest, Russia has not for 
amoment conceded the legality of the British régime at Cairo. 
Count Muravieff, the clever Russian chancellor, is now in 
Paris; and important negotiations are presumed to be in prog- 
ress between Russia and France on the subject of British 
claims and French counter-claims in the valley of the Nile. 
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CuristeNDOM has not regarded with any degree of satis- 
faction the curious proceedings of the German emperor at 
Constantinople. Wilhelm II. has adopted a course of con- 
duct toward the Grand_Turk for which there is no precedent 
in the history of the intercourse of the great powers with the 
bloody house of the khalifs. Probably never before has 
the ruler of a first-class: European power sought to establish 
and advertise relations of intimate personal friendship with 
the autocrat of a race whose rule in South-eastern Europe 
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has left behind it naught but ashes, cinders, and the bleached 
bones of the massacred. All this the kaiser has done 
vauntingly, and with a total disregard of international 
decency, during his visit to the Ottoman court, while on his 
way to the Holy Land, there to pay his reverent tribute to 
the ground that was hallowed by the feet of the Prince of 
Peace. In view of the recent outrage upon the spirit of the 
age which Sultan Abdul Hamid II. committed in the mas- 
sacres in Armenia, Christendom cannot regard the kaiser’s 
declarations of Turko-German amity except in the light of 
an incitement to an even more terrible outbreak of Turkish 
arrogance and Turkish fury than the one which recently dis- 
graced the closing page of the history of this century. 


we 


Even while the kaiser was drinking toasts to Abdul 
Hamid, and was glibly characterizing Turkey and Germany 
as “brother-nations,” a horde of Turkish zaptiehs aud 
irregulars were engaged in their favorite occupation of loot, 
outrage, and murder in the vz/ayet of Macedonia, within the 
very shadow of the mute colossus of Christendom. And 
perhaps the most revolting feature of this revolting Turko- 
German entente is to be found in the fact that the already 
unbearable load of official exaction and unofficial rapacity 
that is crushing the Christian population of the Turkish em- 
pire was made palpably heavier by the demand for funds to 
demonstrate with due display this. end-of-the-century alliance 
between the Turkish murderer and the enlightened European 
ruler upon whose shoulders the doctrine of divine right has 
placed the ermine of the judge, and about whose loins the 
spirit of the age has girded the sword of the avenger. There 
is very little doubt that the world will soon receive a painful 
reminder of the visit of Kaiser Wilhelm II. to his “ brother- 
monarch,” Sultan Abdul Hamid II. 


Bad 


TurKEy has formally announced her willingness to carry 
out the terms of the collective ultimatum of the powers, and 
to withdraw her troops from Crete. Orders have been 
issued from Constantinople to the Turkish commandants in 
the island, declaring it to be under the protection of the 
powers, and hastening the removal of the last Turkish 
battalions from its soil. The ringleaders in the recent riot- 
ing, which resulted in the murder of British soldiers, have 
been given up to British justice; and all the other de- 
mands of the British government and the powers have either 
been conceded or are about to be conceded by the Porte. 
In short, Turkey has receded from her original defiant posi- 
tion so completely that some private dealing is to_be sus- 
pected somewhere in the negotiations between the individual 
powers and Turkey. The next move of the European con- 
cert in the question of Crete will probably involve a radical 
disagreement on the appointment of a ruler for the island, 
and a consequent reversion to the old order of things. 


wt 


THE anarchist activities of Italy have taken the direction 
of a plot against the life of the Emperor of Germany. A 
plan to assassinate the emperor had been arranged at Alex- 
andria, the Egyptian port that lay in the imperial road to 
the Holy Land. At the last moment, however, some 
changes were effected in the plans for the pilgrimage; and 
it was decided that the emperor would not visit Egypt, al- 
though that country had made expensive preparations to 
entertain the prospective guest. With the modification in the 
emperor’s route of travel, the anarchists also revised their 
plans, and every preparation was made to bring about the 
removal of the head of the German imperial family during 
his stay at Jerusalem. The anarchists have a grudge of es- 
pecial bitterness against Wilhelm II. It is said that the 
kaiser realizes his constant danger so well that he has a dis- 
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tinct premonition that he is to meet death at the hands of 
the anarchists, and is said to show the effects of his fears in 
disagreeable and embarrassing ways during his public ap- 
pearances. 


Brevities. 


Woe unto him who invents a new sin! that is to say, who 
lays upon the conscience of men, as sinful, things which are 
merely inexpedient. 


Recent discoveries in Egypt not only carry the history of 
that country long back of the time of Adam, but show us 
that the civilization of Egypt was derived from another that 


was already old. 


-On board the transport Mississippi, with the Sixth Massa- 
chusetts Regiment, Rev. Loren B. Macdonald of Concord, 
Mass., has come home with the bodies of Sergt. Ralph P. 
Hosmer and Private Charles A. Hart. 


It makes one’s flesh crawl to think of the Sultan of Tur- 
key, who never looked upon a woman in his seraglio to 
honor her, riding side by side through the streets of Con- 
stantinople with the wife of the German Emperor. 


Archimedes is said to have declared, “Give me where to 
stand, and I will move the world.” We do not read that he 
wasted any energy on that undertaking. But we have seen 
men, trying to move the world, without a fulcrum for their 


levers. 


Mormonism, in spite of prohibition and restrictive legisla- 
tion, continues its missionary work. Professing to drop po- 
lygamy for a time at least, it devotes itself to the back settle- 
ments, where other churches have little influence, and wins 
many converts. 


' Dr. Talmage does not mince matters with the evolution- 
ists. He is reported to have said that evolution is “up and 
down, out and out, infidelity.” You can prefer the “ Origin 
of Species” to the book of Genesis if you will, “but know 
you are an infidel.” 


Dewey is said to be coming home. It will be such a 
home-coming as no American ever had. For his own com- 
fort we advise that he be put under strong guard in Fort 
Warren, where his family and friends might visit him with 
passes signed by himself. 


The late ex-Minister Bayard left a fortune of only seventy- 
five thousand dollars. Both he and James Russell Lowell 
contrived to be respectable in London without great wealth. 
We ought to pay our ambassadors decent salaries, and then 
forever put away the base notion that no one but a multi- 
millionaire can properly represent us in Europe. 


A respectable woman has just called to ask friendly aid. 
In the storm last night she lost her purse. A loan, to en- 
able her to return to the city where she lives, she promised 
should be returned to-night. We offered to telephone to 
the man, in that city, whose name she offered as guarantee 
of her good faith, whereupon, with thanks, she retired. 


General Theological Library, 53 Mt. Vernon Street, Bos- 
ton: This library of 18,000 volumes and 100 periodicals 
now invites all ministers to the /ee use of its treasures at its 
rooms. Membership, at $5 a year, entitles one to draw 
books, four at a time, for four or eight weeks. Books sent 
anywhere by mail or express. Books new, fresh, timely, with 
the old. 


A theological student of a former type, enjoying a beauti- 
ful landscape on a bright Sunday morning, checked himself 
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with the prayer, “Turn away mine eyes, O Lord, from be- 
holding vanity.” We laugh at his folly, and yet a similar as- 
ceticism checks the innocent gladness of many conscientious 
thinkers. They insist upon sharing only the gloom of life, in 
order to be in fellowship with those who suffer. 


Malthus prophesied the best he knew. He said the in- 
crease of population would soon surpass the increase of the 
food supply. The pessimist has been wrong in his forebod- 
ings every time during the nineteenth century. The soil of 
the United States alone, subject to scientific cultivation, 
could furnish food for all the world. ‘There are millions of 
fertile acres that have scarcely yet been scratched with a 
hoe. 


Zion’s Herald reports that Methodist ministers are its 
best canvassing agents, and names a minister who sent in a 
hundred and thirty subscriptions. That minister knew that 
the men and women in his congregation. who took and read 
the paper would be well informed, interested, and would 
constitute a body of thinkers and workers upon whom he 
could call for work at any time with a certainty of prompt 
response. 


Speaking of “Christian unity,” the Churchman raises its 
voice in the advocacy of “a guiding principle whose impor- 
tance the Church, perhaps, feels more deeply than other 
Christian bodies.” A curious question is raised by such a 
form of expression. What does “the Church” take these 
“other Christian bodies” to be? If they are bodies of 
Christians and claim that they are churches, are they not 
churches? Can Christian unity ever come out of a spirit 
that denies that such bodies of Christians are churches, and 
refuses to acknowledge that their chosen ministers are 
clergymen ? 


Letters to the Editor. 


Sermons Offered. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


The Post-office. Mission of the Church of the Disciples, 
Boston, will send weekly a pamphlet sermon of James Free- 
man Clarke to any society or circle of three or more persons 
who are without a.church, and desire to read aloud a weekly 

_sermon. Address the secretary of the Post-office Mission, 
: Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
gt Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Word to the Post-office Missions. 


Lo the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I suppose the workers in the Post-office Missions do not 
always find it easy to decide what books will be most useful, 
comforting, and interesting to send to those who-ask for them. 
I would like therefore to say a word about Savage’s “Is this 
a Good World?” the little paper-covered’ book which is com- 
posed of four of his sermons, and which costs twenty-five 
cents. 

Last summer I lent my copy to an Episcopalian lady in 
my summer home in New York State. I had forgotten the 
fact, until I met her again this summer, when she referred to 
it. After she and her sister had enjoyed it, they lent it to 
a friend, also an Episcopalian, who had been through a sad 
bereavement; and she found it so helpful that she immediately 
sent for a number of copies, and began to circulate them 
among her friends. My accidental loan, therefore, started 
a chain of interest and consolation among a number of per- 
sons, many of them strangers to me. 

This summer I lent the same little book to an agnostic 
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Jew, a superior man of great culture. 
as extremely interested in it. 

These two extremes of belief in those who enjoyed “Is 
this a Good World?” show how widely it is acceptable; and 
I should say, therefore, that it was especially suitable for dis- 
tribution by the Post-office Missions. NCE PIC? 


He expressed himself 


A Library Wanted. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register: — 


Some time ago I made an appeal through the Register for 
books for small circulating libraries and for distribution in 
families in remote places of this section of Maine. My ap- 
peal met with a generous response; and the books which I 
received have, I am persuaded, gladdened and enlightened 
a number of homes, especially where they have come into 
the hands of boys and girls. 

We have been enabled to establish a small library in the 
town of Temple, where the books have been in steady circu- 
lation. It is now proposed to establish a similar library in 
the neighboring town of Livermore Falls; and I write to say 
that, if any of the readers of the Register have good whole- 
some books—especially books suitable for children and 


young people —that they would like to contribute, we shall - 


be delighted to receive them. 

Old numbers of the Christian Register or Unitarian tracts 
are not specially valuable for our purposes. I have a con- 
siderable stock of tracts on hand. What I need most is 
bound books. If the packages are sent by freight, it will 


lessen the cost of transportation. W. H. Ramsay. 
FARMINGTON, ME. 


The Unitarian Church: In its Relations with Other 
Protestant Churches. 


BY REV. H. N. BROWN. 


The most obvious thing to say of these relations is that 


_ they are, in any particular case, very much what the parties 


concerned may choose or chance to make of them. 
Quarrels grow out of the minds of quarrelsome people, and 
they who want peace can generally get it at no greater ex- 
pense of patience and perseverance than is required to pur- 
chase cther of life’s blessings. Where the relations between 
neighboring churches are distinctly hostile or unfriendly, the 
original fault may lie on either side. Those representing the 
older faith may combine to crush out what they regard as a 
dangerous heresy planted in their midst, or the Unitarian 
Church may consider itself appointed by Heaven to bring 
home to other organizations the charge of idolatry and super- 
stition. In all such cases, however, it takes at least two to 
make the quarrel. If other churches go calmly about their 
business (having legitimate business to do), they are sure to 
make the attacks of a waspish critic appear ridiculous at 
last; and the Unitarian Church, which bears with dignity the 
false accusations urged against it, will win from bigotry itself, 
in the end, some measure of respect and friendly regard. 

In other words there is nothing in the situation we have 
here to consider which destroys the efficacy of the laws that 
govern all human intercourse. Difficulties and disagreements 
exist everywhere; but in ecclesiastical, as in other affairs, 
peace and co-operation are always within reach when on both 
sides there is a disposition to seek such relations. Even 
when that disposition exists on one side only, the church 
which bears itself like one entitled to respect can almost cer- 
tainly compel from others respectful treatment. Still, it would 
be idle to pretend that Unitarian churches stand on equal 
footing with others in ability to make terms of fellowship 
with those about them. On the contrary, a special disability 
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rests upon them, the size and importance of which it is of 
some consequence to estimate aright, not making too much 
or too little of this bar to Christian union. 

To begin with an exaggeration which seems to be much in 
the minds of those with whom we could desire to establish a 
better mutual understanding, it is often charged that Unitari- 
anism set out to destroy Orthodoxy, and is, therefore, by the 
very nature of its being, a persistent and implacable foe to 
the prevailing type of Protestant Christianity. They who 
make this charge are able to quote sayings of Unitarian 
authorship struck out in the heat of controversy which 
furnish, to their own minds at least, sufficient evidence of its 
truth. Perhaps, also, there are Unitarians who hold the 
same idea of an ‘irrepressible conflict,” and order their 
behavior toward others on that basis. But this view is 
nevertheless a gross exaggeration of the truth, and there is 
no such fatal obstacle to friendly relations between our 
churches and others as it would imply. 

Something, without doubt, Unitarianism set out to destroy, 
or at all events to war against without ceasing; but that 
something was not any set of religious opinions. It is rather 
the use that is made of certain beliefs in the Church and the 
rank to which they are assigned. Its charge against the 
Church is not that it believes thus and so, which in its judge- 
ment is false and wrong, but that in the name of these beliefs 
it shuts the door of Christian fellowship in the face of men 
and women who, by any test of usefulness, intelligence, or 
character are abundantly entitled to entrance. 

Take, for example, what appears to be the fundamental 
difference in doctrine. Unitarianism is no more committed 
to warfare against belief in the Trinity than Baptists are 
committed to disfellowship those who practise baptism by 
sprinkling, and everybody knows that the controversy over 
that point long since died out. It is matter of record that 
the early Unitarians in New England made very little attempt 
to convert others to their way of thinking, claiming only the 
right to hold their own opinions on one of the deep prob- 
lems of the religious life. Lack of proselyting zeal has 
always remained one of the characteristic features of the 
movement. No picture of us is more often held up as an 
awful example and impressive warning to check tendencies 
in our direction than that of a people sadly lacking in mis- 
sionary enterprise. Surely, that ought not to be the habit of 
mind of an organization which “set out to destroy Ortho- 
doxy.” In fact, Unitarianism began as rather a peaceful, 
contemplative, and scholarly movement. This is what it 
still is, essentially, to the immense disgust of some of its 
friends. The notion of it as a vindictive and warlike influ- 
ence is nothing but a caricature. 

We have no interest which should lead us to interfere in 
the least with those who find comfort or help or strength 
through their belief in the Trinity. Any pretence on our 
part that this belief was so false and pernicious, so much a 
spring of evil in the world as to justify a crusade against it, 
would be manifestly absurd. If any one wants to engage in 
friendly debate, we are generally quite ready for the en- 
counter; but we do not regard it as a vital matter that others 
should believe as we do. Our point is that the beliefs of 
others are of less consequence than they sometimes suppose, 
not that they are dreadful wrongs against reason and hu- 
manity which we are commissioned to set right. 

What is vital in our sight is that the human mind should 
have liberty to follow after the clearest truth it can perceive. 
We protest that it is for the Church the worst policy imagin- 
able to cut off from itself all those intellectual forces of the 
time which have no vital ‘belief in the doctrine of the 
Trinity. When misrepresentation and abuse are resorted to, 
to prevent people from thinking along certain lines, we de- 
clare that to be prejudicial to the world’s best interests. 
The truth itself cannot afford to win’ by such tactics. Unita- 
rians, as a rule, betray no consciousness of a mission to in- 
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struct mankind at large in all matters of doctrine and prac- 
tice; but they honestly consider themselves worthy to asso- 
ciate on equal terms with most orthodox Christians of their 
acquaintance, and, finding themselves regarded as if they 
were spiritually “unclean,” that reveals to them a state of 
things which it is of some consequence to all concerned to 
have amended. 

The point cannot be too clearly or too strongly stated that 
the Unitarian attack is primarily delivered, not against doc- 
trines, but against the use made of these doctrines as a test 
of membership and fellowship in the Church. Salvation by 
character is one of the chief watchwords of the movement, 
and this means that all beliefs, orthodox or otherwise, should 
be held of secondary importance, when weighed against 
the life. 

There is, therefore, no “war to the knife” between the 
Unitarian Church and other churches, except so far as it is 
part of the creed of the latter that, no matter what a man is, 
or what he does, in order to be saved his intellectual nature 
must be cut to a certain required pattern. Of course, when 
people believe that others must think exactly their thoughts 
in order to gain entrance to the kingdom of heaven, it is an 
offence if they are told that their ideas are not so exactly 
and eternally true as they suppose. Enlightened Orthodoxy, 
however, as we understand it, does not take this attitude. 
That contents itself with declaring that the Trinitarian for- 
mula embodies the most reasonable view of the nature of 
Deity. As to that, we have much to say; but it can all wait 
while we put this other question,— Is this view so overwhelm- 
ingly certain and important that you must needs refuse to 
recognize those who cannot honestly hold it as being among 
the followers of Christ? Wherever that question is answered 
in the affirmative, there is a battle between our churches and 
others which, beyond all shadow of question, we shall ulti- 
mately win. To-day there are many churches nominally 
orthodox which have outgrown such narrowness of spirit. 
Between them and us there ought to be, and no doubt will 
be in time, as much good will as binds together any of the 
different branches of the Church. At present there is some 
misunderstanding on both sides. Notably, there is the exag- 
geration of which we have spoken, that Unitarianism exists 
only to smite and slay orthodox beliefs. Such foolish ideas 
will soon disappear from the minds of thinking people, and 
meanwhile some backward Unitarians will acquire better in- 
formation in regard to recent changes in the orthodox world. 

Unenlightened Orthodoxy (we are sorry to be able to use 
no other term) is still bound, we suppose, to regard with 
horror any suggestion that its opinions about Christ come 
short of being an exact copy of the Master’s mind. Its 
rooted and fixed disfavor manifested toward us has to be ac- 
cepted and endured as one accepts a disagreeable east wind. 
No remedy can be found save through the slow growth and 
spread of a broader intelligence. This »will convince people 
at last that they have not seen the whole of God’s truth, and 
that, where the fruits of righteousness are displayed, it is well 
to be sparing in condemnation of the light out of which they 
spring. 

How far it is worth while in face of these difficulties to 
strive for amicable relations with other churches is a ques- 
tion which involves some consideration of what is at stake. 
What influence the Unitarian Church has had and may con- 
tinue to have on other representatives of the Christian faith 
will be set forth in other articles belonging to this series. 
Here it must suffice to say that, in so far as we have a mes- 
sage to others, it is of much importance to win from them so 
much friendly interest that they will listen to what we have 
to say. There is also some need to say that for its own 
sake Unitarianism needs, as much as possible, to get off its 
“reservation,” and find some sympathetic touch with the out- 
side religious world. 

We have spoken thus far only of “ orthodox” churches as 


related to ourselves, because that is where the most serious 
problems lie. It should go without saying that the relations 
between our churches and liberal movements under other 
names promise to become better and better year by year. 
No close organic union of these separate bodies, so far as 
we can see, is probable or desirable ; but they will more and 
more learn to work side by side with the heartiest good will 
and mutual esteem. 

We have spoken only of Protestant churches, because to 
go beyond this limit would take too much space. But we 
should like to state our opinion that, of all Protestants, Uni- 
tarians are best qualified to give the Catholic Church a just 
measure of respect. Seldom is there much difficulty about 
co-operation between its priests and our ministers in philan- 
thropic work; and, wide apart as the two classes of men are 
intellectually, in spirit they often come closer together than 
most Protestants of different names can approach. 


For the Christian Register. 


On. All Saints’ Day. 


BY EMMA E. BROWN. 


It is the feast of saints to-day,— 

Of those sweet souls who bore alway 
With valiant heart life’s heavy cross, 
And counted all their gain but loss 

For His dear sake whose seal and sign 
Now crown their brows with light divine. 


But not alone for those who rest 

In Paradise, serene and blest, 

Our thoughts to-day. Nay! we would seek 
With laurels, too, the toilers meek 

Who walk beside us on the road, 

Yet never murmur ’neath their load,— 

The “angels with us unawares,” — , 
In spite of life’s tormenting cares. 

Dear household saints! we know them well, 
Though church or canon may not tell 

Their name and place. Ay! writ above, 
Their deeds of brave, unselfish love 

Shall stand forever in that Book 

On which the heavenly seraphs look. 


Sweet saints above! sweet saints below! 
On this, your day, we humbly pray 

To us the wondrous secret show, 

The sacrifices manifold 

Whereby life’s dross is changed to gold, 
Whereby, with radiance divine, 

Our own dull souls at last may shine. 


Beecient Eliot on the Students who died in the War. 


At a mass meeting of the members of Harvard University 
to consider the erection of some memorial for the students 
who had died in the war, President Eliot made an address, 
which we reprint with some account of its reception by the 
audience. The address was preceded by the reading of a 
letter from Col. Theodore Roosevelt of the class of 1880. 

Great applause greeted the reading of this letter, and was 
continued and prolonged as President Eliot was introduced 
and rose to speak. But at his first words an intense hush fell 
over the assemblage, and grew deeper as he proceeded, until, 
when he ended, the audience seemed too profoundly moved 
to break it; and it was only when he turned, took his hat, 
and started to leave the hall, that the spell of his splendid 
eloquence was broken. Then a mighty outburst of applause 
rang out until the hall echoed again. President Eliot said: — 

“ Brother Roosevelt’s phrase, ‘gave their young lives,’ is a 
common one enough ; but how much it means! These youths 
who died in this Cuban War have given what you all are 
looking forward to with intense hope, expectation, delight, 
satisfaction, and joy. Life is over with them. For you it is 
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just opening. Imagine for an instant what they have given. 
They cannot experience the joys, the delights, the hope, 
which fill your hearts with anticipation. Human life is gone 
for them. 

“What did they give their lives for? We have been 
asking that question, and sometimes we get an adverse 
answer. We all have seen the sentiment that this war was 
not worth fighting for, that this war will bring upon the 
country unforeseen evils, that the young man had no cause 
to go to this war, that educated young men in particular 
ought to have known better than to have gone to such a war. 
I do but repeat what I hear. These views seem to me un- 
sound ; but, if sound, irrelevant. 

“What does this building teach? What has it been 
teaching to the youth of Harvard for thirty years? What 
does it say to the men who have gone in and out here 
during their whole college lives? Has it not said to them, 
‘It is noble to die for your country’? Has it not said to 
them, ‘If you die for your country, your name shall be 
written up somewhere on the grounds of the college’? I, 
for one, feel that Memorial Hall has said just that to all 
those who went to this Cuban War last spring. It has said 
to them, ‘ You shall be remembered here if you fall.’ 

“ Now was there anything about the moral quality of this 
war which should lead to the disappointment of this hope, to 
the breaking of that promise? I cannot think so. We do 
not know to-day what the issues of this war are to be. How 
much did those young men know about the issues of. this 
war when they went? How much can any generation of 
young men probably know about the issues of any war to 
which they may be summoned by the government of their 
country? Iam sure the young men of 1861 did not know 
anything about the issues of the Civil War. They went be- 
cause they loved their country and because the existence of 
their country seemed to be threatened. They went because 
they loved the Union, and thought that that Union was in 
danger. 

“ Again, what is the real strength of this country among 
the nations of the earth, when we keep a small standing army 
and but a small navy? Why have the opinion and the word 
of the United States been respected among the nations of 
the earth when, to all appearances, we were without the 
means of physically enforcing them ourselves? Is it not be- 
cause in this free country, when our government needs the 
force, the young men spring to arms. The very reason why 
we have been able to get on with a standing army of 25,000 
men among 70,000,000 of people is that foreign nations and 
our own people believe that, when our government calls for 
troops, the troops would be forthcoming, and that quickly, 
and without much stopping to reason or to anticipate the 
issues of the threatening strife. 

“Tf in the future this country shall be able to get on well, 
and hold a strong place among the nations of the earth with- 
out maintaining such armies and navies as have burdened 
the nations of Europe, it will be because the other nations, and 
we ourselves, believe that, when the government of this 
country makes its appeal to battle, the youth will come. 
Now this is just what our comrades who have died in this 
Cuban War did, and I believe that they should be lastingly 
commemorated on these grounds. But I would not advise 
that any hasty action be taken with regard to the form of the 
memorial. On looking back on Memorial Hall, I see that it 
was several years after the close of the Civil War before this 
building began to rise on this spot; and there were good rea- 
sons for the delay. 

“We do not yet know how many graduates and sons of 
Harvard were enlisted in this war. Let us not be too quick 
to imagine what form of memorial shall be raised to these 
friends of ours whose~lives have been given in this war. 
Let us declare here that, so far as in us lies, they shall be 
worthily commemorated ; but let us wait until we know how 
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many are to be commemorated. Let us wait until we know 
more than we now do about the issues of this war. 

“TItis true that the memory of those who fall in any war 
is affected by the issues of the war. ‘There is no doubt that 
men hold in remembrance longer and more dearly those who 
fought in a war which turns out to be a war for civilization, 
for the progress of mankind. Let us wait, then, until we 
know something more than we now know about the ultimate 
issues of the strife in which our comrades fell; but let us 
absolutely determine that they shall be affectionately and 
honorably remembered here.” 


A Unitarian Monastery. 


BY MRS. A, C, PARDO. 


Some years ago I heard a young lady say that, to satisfy 
her devotional and religious feeling, and at the same time her 
reason, she was looking for a service which might have the 
beauty of the Roman Catholic ritual with a Unitarian ser- 
mon. Should she find herself now in one of England’s most 
beautiful and interesting old cities, she might realize her 
desire, or, at least, find there an attempt to realize it. In 
Oxford, the centre of so many religious movements, where 
Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer were burned, where Wesley 
originated his ideas, where the Puseyites and the Tractarian 
movement arose, has sprung up a monastic brotherhood 
called “ The Order of the Christian Faith.” The monks 
belong to the “ Evangelical Catholic Church of the Divine 
Love.” In a little house in the busy part of East Oxford is 
the so-called monastery, and hard by the church. The 
brotherhood can hardly be said to be yet flourishing as to 
numbers, as there are but three members,—the Father Su- 
perior and two others. Their life is strict and rigorous; but 
it is binding for only three years at a time, after which a 
member may retire from the society or renew his vows for 
three years longer. They share what income they may have 
or gain, and do all their own work, tilling themselves their 
little garden, as well as doing their household duties, their 
day beginning at 6.30 with matins, and ending at 10.30. 
Their aim is the propagation of a reformed and purified 
Christianity and the theory of Christian social obligation, 
and to do this with the greatest economy and effect. Their 
desire is to be able to reopen many Unitarian chapels which 
have been closed,—a work which, by their life of poverty, 
they hope to accomplish at a much less cost than usual, but 
which they are obliged to defer until they are stronger in ~ 
numbers. : 

In belief they are Unitarians; that is, they believe in one 
God, the Father of all, in Jesus Christ as the manifestation 
of the love of God on earth, and in the immortality of the 
soul. They profess to follow the uncorrupted ancient Chris- 
tian Church, the doctrine of the Trinity not having been 
mentioned earlier than Tertullian, who wrote about the year 
200 A.D., and not firmly established until the Nicene Coun- 
cil. They go, so they say,— what Church does not ?— directly 
to the Bible for their belief,— to the words of Christ and his 
apostles. To quote from one of their leaflets: “When we 
say ‘God,’ we mean the Father. When we say ‘the Father,’ 
we mean God. ‘Trinitarians sometimes mean the Father, 
sometimes the Trinity. We believe Jesus to be perfect man, 
—the image of God, and, therefore, not God. We pray to 
God. We commune with his Son, because in him we find 
the Father’s heart most directly. With the New Testament 
in our hands, we say, ‘You can be a true Christian if you 
simply love Jesus Christ, drink in his spirit, and obey his 
plain teachings.’ ” 

Their creed is: “I believe in one God, the Father Al- 
mighty, maker of heaven-and earth, and all things visible 
and invisible; and in one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of 
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God, perfect man, who for us men and for our salvation was' 
born of Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, 
dead, buried. The third day he arose again from the dead. 
He ascended into heaven, and sitteth at the right hand of 
God. I believe in the Holy Spirit, the holy Christian 
Church, holy baptism, the communion of saints, the forgive- 
ness of sins, the life everlasting, and the final salvation of all 
men. Amen.” As to their liturgy, they profess to be reviv- 
ing the usages and, in some degree, the ceremonies of the 
primitive Church. ‘They are distinctly ritualistic. ‘The ser- 
vices of the Book of Common Prayer are used, phrases hav- 
ing been altered to bring them in line with Unitarian thought. 
The ancient church doxology is restored,—‘ Glory be to the 
Father, through the Son, in the Holy Spirit,” etc. ; and extem- 
pore prayer is permitted, if desired. Their church is neces- 
sarily very simple for lack of funds. The altar is lighted 
with candles. The priests wear surplices, stoles, and other 
accessories usually associated with a High Church ritual. 
They have strength and depth of feeling and an enthusiasm 
for their work, and, if prospered, cannot help but do good, 
uniting as they do the extremes of God’s Church on earth. 


Our Western Opportunity. 


BY REV. WM. ELIOT, JR. 


I have been asked to write briefly concerning some posi- 
tive aspect of the religious life.of the West. I shall confine 
myself to a few considerations of one important aspect of our 
work in that region known as the Middle West. 

It is no detraction from the work already done and being 
done to say that, in bulk at least, the most positive phase of 
our work in the Middle West is our opportunity. 

But lest I be dropped just here by the few who have not 
been estopped by my title from reading any further than that 

(for I confess the triteness of the theme), I hasten to point 
out that there are two kinds of opportunity, the hypothetical 
and the real. 

The West! Is it not just another word for opportunity ? 
The boundless prairies, the endless lakes and rivers! The 
enormous wealth and the teeming populations! And as to 
our own work,— are not Westerners of a freer spirit and 
broader mind? Have they not broken with traditions? 
Are not thousands and thousands ready for a free church? 
The centre of population is west of the Ohio River, but the 
centre of Unitarian population is not far from Boston. The 
field is white unto harvest. Oh, what we might do if we only 
had more men and more money and more zeal! 

That’s the hypothetical opportunity,— fertile mother of 
inspiration and depression, visions and disappointments. 

Now a real opportunity is not detached: it is not one side 
of an equation, minus the other. Any real opportunity must 
come somewhere within hailing distance of ready power. 

In short, the hypothetical opportunity is what we might do 
if, the real opportunity is what we can do Jecause. 

I do not deny the real value of the former, but I insist 
upon the more pressing importance of the latter. We need 
more men who shall be possessed with a sense of the real 
opportunity: the hypothetical opportunity is obvious enough. 
We do need more men who would rather be brick-layers in 
the house of the Lord than competing architects for the 
“ Future Church.” 

If I express what may appear to be a narrow view of our 
opportunity, it is because I believe that the real opportunity 
more than balances by its intensity what the hypothetical 
opportunity seems to offer of comprehensiveness. 

Our real opportunity is the free, sincere, passionate min- 
istry of religion: first, to grow in grace ourselves; and, sec- 
ond, to help the next man, and the next man,— to multiply 

our personal messages in all whose lives we touch. 
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Some time ago a little company-of people, “ unchurched,” 
got into a way of meeting, to read and study together, and 
called themselves Unitarians. By and by they got the cart 
and horse into right relation, for they communicated with 
headquarters in about these words: “We had a meeting 
the other night; and we talked the matter over; and we came 
to the conclusion that what we really want is redigion. Help 
us in any way you can.” 

At one of our local conferences recently when the topic, 
“The Duty of the Churches to the Masses,” was under dis- 
cussion, a layman spoke from the floor substantially as fol- 
lows: “ The chief duty of a church to the masses is done 
when that church does its chief duty to that fragment of the 
masses, be they few or many, rich or poor, who are members 
of and attendants upon that particular church. It is doubt- 
less wise and necessary once in a while to consider great 
social and ecclesiastical problems in the pulpit, and to talk 
about the masses. But a minister falls far short of his best 
if he preaches too much about people whom he is not then 
and there preaching to. My friends, what do people go to 
church for? What do we really want? We want our hope 
renewed. We want strength to resist the temptations, forti- 
tude to stand the trials, faith to bear the burdens, and cour- 
age to do the tasks that are common to our lot. We want 
religion.” 

Such incidents as these — and more like them might be re- 
counted — are signals to us of our immediate, our reasonable, 
our real opportunity. And they serve to mitigate any suspi- 
cion we may hold that the third generation in a flat country 
is in danger of becoming a flat people. 

The real opportunity is, not less than the hypothetical, 
a very great inspiration; nay, the greater inspiration to any 
real man or to any real church,— greater than past history or 
future vision, because, the greater the history and the greater 
the vision, so much the greater is the inspiration of the real 
opportunity. 

At the same time the real opportunity is more sanitary. 
If in the “ever, not quite,” of our finances and our laymen’s 
enthusiasm and our ministers’ ability we maintain a steady 
contemplation and resolution in the matter of our real oppor- 
tunities, we are less liable to acrimonious controversy or 
querulous complaint, and we tend to develop those sound 
dispositions of temper which recognize that patience without 
backsliding and courtesy without compromise are two im- 
portant conditions of unwasteful and steady advance. 

Thold this view of the problems and solutions, the fears 
and faiths, of our workin the middle West. Conceding the 
importance and worth of controversies past and present con- 
cerning ecclesiastical principles and methods, the matter of 
chief importance for us has been and will be the ministry of 
religion. We use the term in its highest meaning and fullest 
connotation. If we are true to our real opportunity, every 
other task and every other desire take their own subordinate 
place. Our devotion to our real opportunity is the measure 
of our real stability and reasonable hope. 


We moralize, we philosophize, about the discontent of men 
We give little reason for it, but the real reason of it all is 
this, that which everything lying behind it really signifies, that 
man is greater than his circumstances, and that God is always 
calling him to come up to the fulnessiof his life.— Phillips 
Brooks. 


& 


It is an epoch in a soul’s life when the realization comes 
that mere feeling may be dissipation if not translated into 
action, into life. It is all very well to have a great love for 
humanity in one’s heart; but, if one cannot translate it into 
love and tenderness and patience for those in one’s daily life 
it is but a dissipation of force and power.— Selected. 
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For the Christian Register. 


Saint Augustine and the Child. 


BY THEODORE C. WILLIAMS. 


[Translated from the Italian of Giovanni Cena.] 


Saint Augustine, on awful thoughts intent, 

Went wandering by the sea; and there a child, 

By some light pastime prettily beguiled, 

Drew down the saint from his vast argument. 

Smiling, he said, “ Dear baby, art thou bent 

To clasp in that small hoop yon ocean wild?” 

“ Wiser than thou,” the urchin, answering, smiled, 

“ Whose thoughts on heaven’s designs are wholly spent.” 


Still, from illusion to illusion flying, 

Children and sages waste year after year, 

Large-gifted minds of genius keen and clear, 

And, unto labors vain their powers applying, 

In some small circuit would the ocean bind, 

And clasp th’ Eternal All in Man’s frail, fleeting mind. 


A Theologian’s Answer. 


The child who plays with ocean as a toy, 

Lashing in fearless glee th’ unbounded wave, 

And stern, sad saint of meditations grave, 

Who doth on God’s decrees his thoughts employ, 
Are truly of one heart. For man and boy, 

Th’ immortal vigor of the soul to save, 

Must reach out hands to what, this side the grave, 
Exceeds embrace. There is no noble joy 

For child-heart or for man-heart pure and true 

That can with less horizon be content 

Than one which binds the star-strewn firmament 
To earth and ocean. Let his limits due 

Confine the sense-bound beast! Let free-born Man 
Search the deep things of Gop, since God ordains he can! 


Che Pulpit. 


The Samaritan in a Dress Suit. 


BY REV. THOMAS VAN NESS. 


When I was an hungered, ye gave me meat; when I was thirsty, ye 
gave me to drink; when I was a stranger, ye took me in; when sick, ye 
visited me.— MATT. xxv. 35. 


The first thing which impresses us about the method 
adopted by Jesus to regenerate the world is its extreme sim- 
plicity. Were we unacquainted with the success of that 
method, we should emphatically declare it to be totally inade- 
quate for the work to be done. 

Contrasting the Christian method with modern methods 
of reform, we see that modern methods of reform address 
themselves to large masses of men and women. They attempt 
to alter laws, remodel institutions, change the industrial or 
economic situation, and bring about different exterior condi- 
tions. ‘The method of Jesus attempts to do none of these 
things directly; but, instead, it seeks to avail itself of a 
chance here, there, yonder, of touching the heart by saying 
some personal word or doing some direct good, apparently 
ignoring the larger considerations of community and State. 

To make my meaning clear, let us look forth at the 
Roman world as Jesus saw it. What were some of the 
exterior conditions? First, oppression and despotism in gov- 
ernment; second, injustice in the administration of law ; 
third, slavery ; fourth, ignorance or lack of general education ; 
fifth, unhygienic methods of living, which led to all manner 
of diseases; sixth, intemperance and drunkenness ; seventh, 
lawlessness and brigandage; eighth, a growing Paganism, 
which showed itself in the erection of numerous statues and 
temples to the gods and in many. shameless rites, sacrifices, 
and processions in their honor. ~ 
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A reformer coming at just that time might have addressed 
himself to any one of these evils. He might have preached 
a crusade against filth and dirt, and tried to eliminate dis- 
ease by arousing public attention to the need of better 
homes, a copious water supply, and a more frequent use 
of the bath; or, like Socrates, he might have exerted every 
effort to free his people from their dense ignorance, to stimu- 
late intellectual exercise, and to point out right mental proc- 
esses, so that his hearers, in time, might become sensible, self- 
governing human beings. He might have planted the stand- 
ard of liberty, and rallied around it all the noble sons of 
Israel who hated the oppressor’s yoke. Like Wilberforce 
and Garrison, he might have agitated for the freedom of the 
slave ; or, like the old prophets, Elijah and Jeremiah, all his 
effort and eloquence might have gone forth in the attempt to 
extirpate idolatry from the land. 

All of these, I say, or any one of these reforms, was well 
worthy of attention; and men have won immortal fame 
in putting themselves at the head of such social and politi- 
cal movements. The spirit prompting these reforms is the 
humanitarian spirit. It is the desire to regenerate society, 
to help forward the world,—that very spirit which we so 
highly esteem in the Galilean rabbi, and which, because he 
is the best exemplar of it, we call the Christian spirit. 

Now what we want to understand is not so much the spirit 
in which Jesus worked as the method he adopted to regen- 
erate the world. Important as are all these reforms, we see 
that he steadily turns from them, has little or nothing to say 
about them, and addresses himself almost exclusively to the 
work of making a deep and lasting impression upon the in- 
dividual heart, upon the emotional nature of a certain few 
persons with whom he is from time to time brought into 
contact. 

Twelve poor and illiterate men get the benefit of most of 
his teaching and example. An unknown and obscure woman 
of Samaria hears from his lips one of his most spiritual 
discourses. Two women of Bethany are favored with his 
presence and help. A hated Roman centurion, a dwarf of 
a man in Jericho, a widow of Nain, a few scribes and doctors, 
some demoniacs and crippled beggars, are the recipients of 
his spiritual bounty. 

At first glance, does not all this seem like a waste of effort 
and vitality, like throwing pearls before swine? A Spurgeon, 
a Henry Ward Beecher, a Phillips Brooks, we say, must not 
thus expend himself on the few. He must be carefully 
guarded from individuals, so that he can preach before mul- 
titudes. He must not be distracted by the woes of every Tom, 
Dick, and Harry that calls upon him, for otherwise he will 
have no time to give to intellectual studies. Now through 
the machinery of the Aid Society, the Associated Charity, 
the Helping Hand, these personal wants can be attended 
to; while the popular minister devotes himself to promoting 
and strengthening large civic movements, such as prohibi- 
tion, industrial schools, general education, municipal enter- 
prises, etc. 

It is as though Jesus had said to himself, on some one or 
other of those memorable days when he-was in the wilder- 
ness, struggling and battling with himself :— 

“Well, given present conditions just as they are, how, 
even under these circumstances, can I add most to the sum 
of human life? How, with oppression and injustice in high 
places, and slavery, drunkenness and ignorance throughout 
the land, can I, nevertheless, bring life, more abundant life, 
to the individual ?”’ 

That was the problem Jesus set himself to solve, and the 
method he adopted shows the way he finally believed the 
problem could most satisfactorily be answered. 

Perhaps we get best at the method when we take up and 
examine the story he told to the lawyer there in Jerusalem. 

The questioner starts by asking of the Galilean teacher the 
best way of attaining eternal life. Jesus, instead of directly 
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answering the question, asks, in return, what the law of 
Moses says on the subject. The lawyer in his reply gives 
the substance of the law in the two commands of love to 
God and love to one’s neighbor. Jesus in return says, “ This 
do, and thou shalt live”; but the lawyer does not allow the 
subject to drop here. The answer is too general. So once 
more he puts a question, “And who is my neighbor?” __ 

Now follows the well-known parable of the Samaritan. 
Its central figure is, of course, the heretic from Samaria. 

When the Samaritan came to the place where lay the 
wounded, half-dead traveller, he might have done various 
things. As with the Levite and priest, prudence might have 

dictated first his own safety, and then, after reaching Jericho, 
an alarm to the city guard. This would have been judicious 
policy. Or, instead, he might have gone up to the wounded 
man, and, after expressing sympathy for his misfortunes, 
rapidly hastened forward and sent back an ambulance relief 
from the city. This would have been commendable; or, 
thinking it not worth while to waste time on one poor beaten 
Jew, already nearly dead, he might have organized, for the 
sake of the many other travellers about to go up and down 
upon the Jerusalem road, the “Jericho Law and Order 
League,” and, with his friends, sent a set of strong resolu- 
tions to the Roman procurator on the atrocities committed by 
brigands, and the culpability of the government in not be- 
stirring itself to make the highways safe. I say he might 
have done any one of these things or numerous others which 
we can fancy, but he simply did what his heart dictates. 
He performs the duty that is nearest him. He gets down 
from his mule, and pours oil and wine into the sufferer’s 
wounds. Of course, a doctor could have performed the oper- 
ation in a less bungling way; but, then, there was no doctor 
present. He put the traveller upon his own animal, and 
walked by his side. I suppose a cushioned anibulance would 
have ridden more easily, but there was no ambulance to be 
had. He took the hurt man to a hotel; and then — here let 
me put my own personal emphasis on the story— he does 
not leave him with a bow and a “God be with you,” but 
completes his good work by giving to the innkeeper money, 
and guaranteeing to send more if the sufferer’s condition de- 
mands a long stay and careful nursing. 

We gather, then, from this parable, and, indeed, from all 
the actions of Jesus, that the method of helping forward hu- 
manity, the Christian method of regenerating society, is for 
each one to help the person nearest to him, who at the time 
needs the help. Further, this help must be direct and in- 
stantaneous ; z.¢., it must not come through agencies, clubs, 
organizations, or substitutes of any kind, but must represent 
the individual touch,— the hand-to-hand personal contact. 

In other words, the help we give to another must mean the 
giving of a part of ourself,— our own life. 

Love, as you know, in its last analysis, means life. How 
else does the mother show her love for the child than in the 
giving of life, how the lover for his beloved one?. . 


‘Love one another as I have loved you,” says Jesus to his 


followers ; ‘“ for by this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples if ye love one another.” 

How had Jesus loved them? zz., in what way had his inner 
feeling of affection found expression? In direct personal 
service for each one of the twelve; in giving to them all he 
had to give,— his time, his thought, his experience, his physi- 
cal, intellectual, and spiritual vitality. 

In this same way they must serve and help, not primarily 
the far-off Britons, the Hindus, or the dwellers in Meso- 
potamia, but help one another. They must commence at 
home, in their own little circle, by caring for each other, and 
showing to the world, through their gentleness and forbear- 
ance, what true discipleship means. Now, simple and easy 
as this method seems at first glance, it is the hardest and 
least attractive for most people to-day who call themselves 
Christians. There is always a look of disappointment on 
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the face of the new convert who comes into the church and 
asks for something to do when the minister points to a very 
near task which waits to be done. 

To tell the new church member to begin at home and 
exhibit there the religious life is to dampen at once his or 
her enthusiasm. 

The Christian wants somne far-off work to do. We can 
easily raise $10,000 for the Japan Mission, but we can hardly 
raise 10,000 cents to convert the pagans that live in the 
vicinity of the Parker Memorial Building. We can get 
teachers to go down into the North End to teach, but we 
can hardly get them to teach in our own Sunday-school. 

To stop and take care of the servant-girl, in our kitchen, 
who happens to fall sick, and is in need of a gentle mother’s 
pity and tenderness, is not half so attractive as to volunteer 
to go to Santiago as an army nurse, and take care of the 
sick and heroic soldiers. 

I happen to remember a little scene at an evening recep- 
tion in the club parlors of a certain woman’s organization 
that made quite an impression upon me. Like a great high- 
way, people streamed in from the street and passed on down 
to the receiving party, made up of three or four well-known 
society leaders, who were the officers of this particular club. 
By and by a little, plain woman, of no particular attractive- 
ness or merit, who had summoned up enough courage, I 
presume, to make the journey through the rooms, came along 
under the full glare of the lights, where stood the lady offi- 
cials. ‘The welcome accorded her, while lacking nothing in 
politeness, was of the most formal character. The president, 
a tall, magnificent woman, superbly dressed, looked over the 
head of the plain sister while she was speaking, seemingly 
intent upon the next arrival, who on approaching was 
greeted with smiles and warmth, as the little, plain woman 
was flung off with a high, stiff hand-shake, robbed of her 
small stock of confidence and courage, and left benumbed 
and half dazed against the wall. Various ladies passed 
by; but, as with the priest and the Levite, the poor sufferer 
received. no recognition from them. They were too much 
engrossed about their own affairs to pay any attention to her. 
By and by one of the most delightful, intelligent, and, on 
the whole, popular society men in the city happened to pass 
along. He saw the poor, friendless member sitting there 
alone and unnoticed. Comprehending the situation at a 
glance, he stopped and commenced to talk to her. He 
brought something of his own cheer and magnetism to bear 
upon her. The rivulets of conversation were soon flowing, 
and all that was best within her awoke under this genial in- 
fluence. Before quitting her presence, he saw that she was 
provided with refreshments and introduced to various ones 
with whom she might be likely to have interests in common. I 
call that man a Samaritan in a dress suit, and I say that his 
act that night was as truly Christian in its spirit and method 
as any he ever performed in his life. 

A word right here to my women hearers. 

When your hearts are moved by right impulses, by relig: 
ious motives, the first thing that naturally suggests itself to 
your mind is charitable work, the giving of money to some 
organization for the relief of the poor, the remodelling of 
cast-off clothing, so that it may do for foundlings and 
orphans. Few women who have money will refuse to give 
to charitable institutions if those institutions are properly 
and intelligently managed. While this is excellent, yet there 
is something else which goes down deeper, and which is 
much harder to give than mere dollars and cents. 

“In a luxurious Boston home whose invitations are not 
declined, ” says Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, “whose hospitality 
is familiar to many distinguished men and women of our land, 
there may be found any day, mingled with the most gifted 
guests, plain, poor obscure people, quite unknown in society. 
I once saw at a breakfast at this house the foremost poet 
in the country seated next'a massage-rubber, a poor girl 
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training herself for the practice of medicine, and in need of 
two things,— a good breakfast and a glimpse of the cultivated 
world. She had both in the Lord’s name. The spirit of 
that ideal hospitality is so rare that we tell of it as we do of 
heroic.deeds. The Christianity of Jesus would make it so 
common that we should notice it only as we do the sunrise.” 

When I was in Denver, I happened to meet a young 
woman who was a stenographer. She was in every way 
worthy to go into society; z2., to enjoy some of its opportu- 
nities and advantages. Some years before, she was a school- 
teacher in a State adjoining the Mississippi River; but a 
feeble constitution, cold, or overwork, perhaps a combination 
of these, planted the seeds of pulmonary disease. Ordered 
out to Colorado, it was necessary for her to do something ; 
and so she learned typewriting. Her work gave her a 
scanty living. She did not complain about that, but I am 
sure no.one would have enjoyed the advantages which edu- 
cation and wealth and culture bring more than she. I gave 
her name and said a few words about her case to several of 
my church members. Yet, although she attended one or 
two of our church socials, I never heard of her being invited 
to any of the best homes in the parish. She was simply 
shut out on account of social distinctions. I know a certain 
shop-girl, who, when night comes, is all tired out and worn 
by the exactions of women customers who do not intend to 
be cruel, but who are simply thoughtless. They fail to see 
that Christian duty calls for some indulgence and patience 
to those who are tired and half-dead from work, and who 
need the oil and wine of kindliness and consideration. 

The Christian method does not ask you to visit far-off 
Timbuctoo or join the Relief Society or work among fever 
patients. It only asks you to stretch out your sympathy 
and help a little way, as it were next door. It instructs you 
to give poor girls glimpses of your homes, of books, of the 
social world where there is culture and bright conversation. 
It tells you to help the struggling student that you already 
know. It suggests a sympathetic word to those in sorrow. 
It asks you to have patience, and treat with courtesy the 
working-girls and saleswomen. It commands that you send 
flowers or magazines to those around the corner whose time 
hangs heavy, that you say the kindly word to the stranger 
who enters your pew or attends your church, that, if you have 
a house at the seashore or the mountains, you invite around 
for a week some teacher, or your dressmaker, or a student 
in town, who otherwise would needs remain in the hot city 
all through the summer, or that you forego, now and again, 
the symphony or the opera, so that you may give your ticket 
to that quiet little neighbor who you know has artistic- 
tastes, but no money to gratify them. But why go on enum- 
erating? A hundred and one things of like character will 
immediately suggest themselves to your own mind if your 
heart burns with the love of your kind, and you truly, 
honestly, want to put into practice the Christian method... . 

And now a word to the young men whose minds are filled 
with social economic theories,— with Gothenburg license sys- 
tems, with new political primary methods, and with all the 
other excellent and generous theories that young business men 
and college men have and should have. To you I say, Go 
forward, and work out, if you can, your theories. Help on 
civic righteousness, economic justice, political virtue ; but, if 
your special reform movement seems to fail, remember that 
changes come slowly. Evolution is a long and tedious 
process, extending over generations; and that for which you 
worked may succeed and be triumphant, not in your lifetime, 
but only after many years have passed. Though you cannot 
affect much in changing outward conditions, you can still 
be a Samaritan in a dress suit, doing in society those unno- 
ticed little things that are like oil and wine to many a bruised 
and half-dead heart. 

I well understand that the general commanding an army, 
the director of vast commercial interests, the President of the 
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nation, cannot in the wider relations of life use effectively 
this simple Christian method, although each may be and 
should be dominated by the Christian spirit; but then only 
one in a million ever becomes a general, only one in seventy 
millions the executive head of the United States. ‘The great 
mass of people have not the opportunities of those exceptional 
men. Jesus was addressing himself to the rank and file, to 
the ordinary person. He wanted to suggest a method of 
action that could be used at any time, and used by those 
who were poor and low and ignorant as well as by those who 
were rich and titled and educated, hence his method of help- 
ing by personal touch the man or woman next to us who 
stands in need of help. 

The question which confronts each one of the thousands 
and thousands of plain people all over the land is not, How 
can I individually effect a transformation in national political 
methods, how can I bring about a wide-embracing economic 
justice, how can I do away with drunkenness in the State, 
and with all this wickedness of the world? but How can I, in 
my limited sphere, conditions being just what they are in my 
village or State, add to the sum of human life, and bring to 
others something of that peace and happiness for which they 
long? : 

. Jesus tells us how. His method is to (@) give of ourselves, 
and (0) to give of ourselves to those near by who need our 
particular, individual help at the time... . 

By what standard is our life to be finally judged? 

According to Jesus, by its transmissive quality. 

At the last day the supreme question will not be: Have 
you succeeded in obtaining for yourself honor, wealth, po- 
sition? Have you believed aright on articles of faith? 
Have you striven to improve your minds? Have you at- 
tained to beauty and helpfulness of body? 

No, excellent as these things may be, they are not to be 
made the final test... . 

And the King shall say, “Inasmuch as ye did it to this 
struggling student, to yonder weary dressmaker, to that poor 
girl, to the obscure neighbor around the corner, to the sick 
friend, to the impatient child, to the old grandfather, to the 
least of those near by who needed your help, ye did it unto 
me.”’ 
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There is no lack of opportunity for spiritual greatness. 
Great souls declare themselves most frequently by doing 
little things in a great way.— John W. Chadwick. 


& 


Do not offer to God a spirit dreaming of the great things 
you could do or may do at some future time, but offer to him 
your wakeful, rejoicing, present energies.— e/ps by the Way. Y 


Od 
PRAYER. 


Almighty God, we come to thee for help in the struggle of 
life wherein we so often faint. Thou knowest all our sin 
and all our weakness. Thou alone art our hope to save us 
from ourselves, and to lift us up out of our earthly passions 
into: thy heaven of purity. We believe that thou dost desire 
our deliverance, and that it is thy will that we should grow 
pure and upright, and altogether perfect. Take us under 
thy care and help us. We give ourselves to thee. We 
would reserve nothing from thee,—no sin from thine awful 
eyes, no desire of our hearts from thy chastening hand. 
Take from us any joy, give us any suffering and shame. 
Lead us, though it be through fire. Only make us thine,— 
thine in love and faith, in obedience and submission, thine 
in our mortal life, and thine in the life that endureth for- 
ever. Amen, 
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Some Settlement Cases. 


BY JANE LONG BOULDEN. 


CASE I. 


All who are familiar with the workings of 
social settlements know that their aim is to 
study and to better the condition of classes 
and individuals in the sordid districts of our 
cities. An interesting case which came to 
the attention of a certain city settlement was 
that of a man who, through dissipation, had 
lost everything, could no longer provide even 
the necessaries of life for his invalid wife and 
three tiny children, and who used every coin 
he could obtain for the purchase of drink. 
Yet, when sober, he was ‘a kind husband and 
father and a good workman. He was made 
janitor of the settlement buildings, was given 
a home in one of the rear cottages belonging 
to the settlement, was supplied with all the 
necessaries of life for himself and family. 
They were provided with physician and med= 
icines, when needed; but never, under any 
circumstances, was he allowed to have the 
smallest piece of money. An artificial way 
of strengthening a character, perhaps; but it 
saved a family from tragedy and starvation, 
and secured for the settlement a faithful, effi- 
cient, kind janitor. t 

CASE II. 


He was a lad who had almost attained his 
majority, was hungry for books, and never 
in his life had possessed one. He joined 
one of the settlement clubs for youths; and 
to his club leader, a successful young busi- 
ness man who chose to give an occasional 
evening to work in the slums, this lad told 
a pathetic and amusing story of his effort to 
obtain a book. Aware only of the fact that 
one of his cherished dreams had been shat- 
tered, the lad was all unconscious of the real 
pathos and funniness of his experience, when 
viewed from the standpoint of those who 
have lived ever among books. ‘‘I always 
wanted a book more than anything,’’ he said 
in his earnest way, ‘‘and never had one. I 
came near getting one, though, one time! I 
had saved up tickets a whole winter from one 
store, and had just about enough to obtain 
the history they offered for a certain number 
of tickets. But, just before I got the last 
ticket, that store burned down; and I never 
got the book.’’ Think of it! Never to 
have had any books, yet to have yearned for 
them continually, and then to have saved 
purchase-tickets for a whole winter only to 
meet with disappointment at last! The free 
library connected with the settlement soothed 
the deep disappointment in this lad’s life, 
and brought the mental food he had been 
craving. 

CASE III. 


She was a bright, handsome young woman, 
who had known only the up-town avenues, 
and had hardly ever heard of a social settle- 
ment. She went abroad, believing she had 
an ample fortune, and returned to find that 
unscrupulous men in charge of her affairs had 
managed to let her money slip out of her 
possession. A settlement resident learned 
the facts in the matter. She knew the young 
woman to be inexperienced in all matters 
pertaining to livelihood earning, unable to 
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find a position, yet possessing nothing to live 
upon save the handsome gowns so freely 
bought in the halcyon days. This resident 
knew, also, a sweet and gentle elderly woman 
who had lost her own daughter, and wished 
to take into her handsome home temporarily 
some lady who had special need of sympathy 
and a friend. There the troubled one was 
offered a welcome, and invited to remain in 
a charming home for a brief time, until 
an opportunity for suitable work was found. 
This lending a hand in the higher walks of 
life, which is something wholly apart from 
the ordinary charity work, and not even to 
be labelled ‘‘charitable,’’ is, nevertheless, 
one of the most important avenues through 
which to give the finest expression to the 
love, kindness, and sympathy which well up 
in so many human hearts. 


CASE IV. 


The prettiest little Italian girl imaginable 
was brought by her parents to the settlement 
home. In broken English the father told 
the tale of the strange excitability and de- 
structiveness of the child who, as she grew 
older, became more and more unmanageable; 
and they feared they must place her in more 
capable hands than their own. Careful study 
and examination of the beautiful child 
showed that she was high- strung, over- 
wrought, and lacked mental control, but was 
not without fair mental faculties. All the 
brothers and sisters were singularly bright, 
attractive children. The little unfortunate 
was tried in several classes of little children, 
but, not having sufficient control of thought 
and manner to continue with the others, was 
placed in a reliable institution for the bet- 
terment of such little defectives. By the aid 
of the settlement workers, these ignorant 
Italians, newly come to America, were enabled 
to give their little girl, with confidence, into 
the care of the experienced ones in charge of 
a first-class institution. 


CASE V. 


A dear little girl in the kindergarten was 
of a thoughtful turn, and possessed of a sweet 
seriousness and a lovable nature. She stood 
looking out upon the pretty garden, which, 
to children in a sordid neighborhood, was 
one of the chief attractions of the settlement 
home. By good fortune the kindergarten 
windows overlooked this flowery, shrubby 
grass-plot. Gazing upon the brightness of 
the outdoor picture so new to her, this tiny 
tot from one of the poorest homes of the lo- 
cality spoke, half to herself, partly to the 
kindergarten teacher near her. ‘‘God made 
the birds,’’ she said; ‘‘and God made the 
trees, and God made the flowers, and God 
made us. But, before he made any of these, 
he just sat down and made himself.?? 


CASE VI. 


This was a sweet-faced little girl, also in 
the free kindergarten. She sometimes came 
to the kindergarten too sleepy and stupid 
from the effects of beer to take any part or 
interest in the songs and games. Her parents 
kept a saloon: her mother was almost always 
under the influence of liquor, her father was 
none too sober. This was a difficult case to 
reach or touch; and the problem of this 
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pretty child, so unfortunate in her environ- 
ment, was never solved. 


The above cases are sketched from actual 
work. Essentially, they have been stated in 
accordance with the facts in each case. They 
are offered partly to throw light upon the real 
doings of settlement workers, partly to reveal 
the diverse kinds of need which exist and 
call for attention in our cities, and partly to 
show what solution was arrived at in these 
instances, and to suggest a course of action 
in other cases which will differ more or less 
from the ones here presented. 


Literature. 


—_——_——— 


Through Armenia.” 


James Gordon Bennett, in whose hands are 
all the corners of the earth, sent Dr. Hep- 
worth to Armenia to tell the truth. The 
sultan gave him an armed escort, command- 
ing him to hide nothing. The result is this 
entertaining book. As the account of a diffi- 
cult and picturesque journey, it could not be 
better; but it is more than an exciting story: 
it is important testimony. 

Some people feared that, starting under 
such auspices, accompanied by Turks and a 
strongly pro-Turkish Englishman, Dr. Hep- 
worth would be prejudiced. But he certainly 
is not. Candor is on every page. He went 
to judge with his own ears and eyes. And, 
so far as a shrewd American journalist, in 
a two months’ journey, can pluck out the 
heart of the Armenian mystery, he succeeded 
brilliantly. 

As an indictment of the whole Turkish 
system, it is the more uncompromising be- 
cause of the impartiality and light touch 
with which the plain facts are set down. 
The Turk is still a nomad, a _ barbarian. 
The Armenians make the money, as farmers, 
artisans, and traders, and pay the taxes. 
The Turk is industrially and financially an 
incapable. The Turk hates the Armenian, 
not only as an infidel, but as a money- 
maker. The finances of the sultan’s govern- 
ment are largely in the hands of Greeks and 
Armenians. So are the trade and industry of 
the whole empire. The deep-seated racial 
and religious antagonism is thus aggravated 
by the economic situation. 

Dr. Hepworth does not say that the whole 
Turkish administration of Asia Minor is 
irresponsible robbery, but he permits the 
reader no other conclusion. There are no 
roads, no hotels, no protection of life or 
property. No rich Armenian is safe: no 
poor one can get justice. The immense nat- 
ural wealth of the region is hardly touched. 
There are no schools, books, or newspapers. 
The filth and disease in the towns, the 
squalor of the villages, beggars description, 
even by Dr. Hepworth’s vivid style. 

Only one point is conceded to the apolo- 
gies of the Sublime Porte. He believes the 
cause of the massacres was political and 
social rather than religious. He condemns 
Armenian revolutionists. He thinks both 
Moslems and Christians involved in a com- 


* 


* THROUGH ARMENIA ON HorsEBAcK. By George H. 
Hepworth. E. P. Dutton &4Co. 2. 2 
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mon misery,—the decadence of Ottoman 
power. The massacres, which have not been 
exaggerated, are but the hideous outbreak of 
wide-spread, deep-seated gangrene in the 
whole political organism. 

But even this opinion does not prevent him 
from recording several cases where whole 
villages escaped massacre by embracing Islam 
and renouncing Christ. He honestly admits 
he would have done the same thing himself. 

Of the American missionaries he speaks 
everywhere with profound emotion. Their 
work is the one brightness in the miserable 
scene. To induce a single Moslem to change 
his faith would expose them to death or 
exclusion from the country. But, in reliev- 
ing the suffering of the Christian population, 
in their schools, asylums, and medical work, 
they make sacrifices which are beyond all 
human praise or reward, and which receive 
neither. Whatever may be thought of the 
wisdom of foreign missions, most readers 
will echo Dr. Hepworth’s sympathy and re- 
spect for the heroic devotion of these plain 
Americans. Their loneliness and the dan- 
gers faced by these knights of the cross 
(many of them frail, refined women) give 
them place in the noble army of martyrs. 
Dr. Hepworth has done them some service 
by his convincing praise, and has also given 
us a new view, with a thoroughly modern 
outlook of 


‘*The heathen in his blindness. ’’ 


Yet, but for British diplomacy and British 
arms, the ‘‘Sick Man of Europe’’ might 
have been buried forty years ago. But Brit- 
ain objected to a Russian coffin, and does 
still. Between Balaklava and the Armenian 
massacres the historic connection is pain- 
fully clear. And, in both cases, ‘‘some one 
had blundered.’’ The way of the imperial- 


ist is hard. 
UNDER DEWEY at MAniLa. By Edward 
Stratemeyer. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


$1.25.—The stirring events of the past sum- 
mer have furnished material for story-writers, 
as well as for the war correspondent and the 
historian; and ‘‘The Old Glory Series’’ is 
proof that no time has been lost in making 
use of it. This is the story of a sturdy 
American boy who becomes a sailor and a 
castaway. He is picked up by the flagship 
Olympia, under command of Admiral Dewey, 
and goes through the battle of Manila Bay. 
The sketch of Dewey is drawn from the nar- 
ratives of persons who have known him at 
his home in Montpelier, at Annapolis, and 
in the navy. The record of the battle is 
taken from published details, private letters, 
and official reports. One hardly needs to say 
that the book appeals to boys with especial 
interest at this time; and it reminds one of 
the eagerness with which Oliver Optic’s 
*“Army and Navy Series’? were welcomed 
years ago during the Civil War,—a series 
which the writer never equalled again. Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Stratemeyer has adopted 
one or two favorite expressions of Oliver 
Optic. For instance, his use of the words 
“*smile’’ and ‘‘laugh’’ as transitive verbs is 
frequent, —a habit which may have origi- 
nated with Mr. Adams, but which has be- 
come common since his day, and is as dis- 
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agreeable now as ever. On pages 196 and 
197 the expression occurs three times. The 
other two books of the series will give the 
adventures of a young volunteer in Cuba 
and of a young gunner in Cuban waters, so 
that, taken together, they will furnish a tol- 
erably complete account of the war. Mr. 
Stratemeyer’s boys are clean, manly fellows, 
and deserve the popularity which doubtless 
awaits them. 


TueE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION: THE WORKS 
oF WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. With 
Biographical Introduction. [Illustrations by 
the Author and a Portrait. In Thirteen Vol- 
umes. Vol. V. Skhetch-books: The Paris 
Sketch-book of Mr. M. A. Titmarsh; The 
Trish Sketch-book ; Notes of a Journey from 
Cornhill to Cairo. Vol. VI. Contributions 
to Punch, etc. Harper & Brothers.—The 
biographical notes of Mrs. Ritchie hold with 
unabated interest the attention of all who are 
fortunate enough to have this new edition. 
After the lapse of so many years, in spite 
of the prohibition which Thackeray put upon 
his friends, his daughter may be pardoned 
for furnishing something like a memorial of 
her father. The work is done with delicacy 
and discrimination. There are no betrayals. 
A deep impression is made upon the sympa- 
thetic reader, as these volumes come in 
order, with their strength and good cheer in 
his own work exhibited in the atmosphere of 
his sorrowful daily life. Reading his Paris 
Sketch-book or his Journey to Cairo, one would 
consider him a happy man, rejoicing in his 
strength. The biographical notes show him 
to be a strong man indeed, and a patient 
one, but a loving and sorrowful husband, 
toiling wearily month after month to earn 
money to be spent in futile endeavors to 
restore health and sanity to his stricken wife. 
No wonder he did not wish to have the story 
told in full. But we need not wonder that 
his daughter must lift a corner of the veil to 
show the real man behind the author. 


THE CHRISTIAN PASTOR AND THE WORK- 
ING CuHuRCH. By Washington Gladden, 
D.D., LL.D. New York: Charles. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.—Dr. Gladden seems to have coy- 
ered in the course of this work about every 
question that the ordinary minister is called 
upon to deal with. One wonders, in reading 
over the table of contents, at the extent of 
ground. so minutely covered; and the mere 
catalogue of subjects there given is an im- 
pressive object-lesson as to the kind of all- 
round man which the minister needs to be. 
Such a book as this on the table of a young 
minister will provide him with valuable 
counsel and advice on nearly every problem 
that can be presented to him. It is the 
advice always of a strong and sane and sen- 
sible mind,—a mind of broad sympathies 
and high ideal aims. One may not invari- 
ably agree with the opinions and conclusions 
stated; but they are sure to be stimulating 
and suggestive, and to throw much light on 
the situations to which they are applied. 
It is also a good book for the minister to 
lend, with marked passages, now and again, 
to certain of his church officers. Its treat- 
ment of their duties reveals many glaring 
defects in the life of American churches, 
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| 
and a judicious use of it upon occasion 
would no doubt prove an excellent tonic or 
corrective. Very likely, too, it would be 
medicine more easily taken than any which 
the minister could himself compound. 


A Lover or TruTH. By Eliza Ome 
White. Houghton, Miffin & Co. $1.25.— 
The severest critic could find nothing strained 
or overwrought in this book. There is no 
reason why it might ‘not all be a transcript 
from real life, so faithful is the delineation 
of the process by which events assume differ- 
ent relations in our minds, as our view- 
points change, and so well known is the type 
of woman which the heroine represents. 
Jean Reycroft grew up through a shy, ner- 
vous childhood, when parties were a dread 
and the dancing-school an agony, and when 
she had to say to herself after one of these 
experiences, ‘‘I am the kind of a little girl 
that boys hate.’’ Years in Europe gave her 
dignity and grace, but to others she still 
seemed cold and unemotional.’ ‘‘She had 
the comfort of being able at will to present 
a face as. expressionless as a mask,’’ yet in 
her heart she was sure that nothing in life is 
worth so much as love. For herself the love 
she once wanted might have been hers when 
she had outgrown it, and the real love of her 
life came in so familiar a guise that she did 
not recognize it until she thought she had 
Jost it. Such girls are not uncommon; nor, 
unfortunately, are such marriages as those of 
Alan and Elsie. There is humor in the 
book; but it shows to less advantage than in 
the writer’s short stories, which, on the 
whole, we prefer. 


SOCIALISM AND THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT IN 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Werner 
Sombart. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—Prof. 
J. B. Clark, in his introductory note to this 
slender volume, speaks of it as ‘‘an early 
representative of the coming type of books 
on Socialism,’’ which will treat of realities, 
and not of the speculations of socialistic 
writers. But Prof. Sombart, in fact, devotes 
not a few of his pages to the ideas of Owen 
and Marx; and he expressly tells us that 
movements of the proletariat alone (the only 
strictly socialistic movements in this cen- 
tury) have been exceedingly few and very 
resultless. The reader who is familiar with 
John Rae’s Contemporary Socialism will find 
little that is new here; but there is a fresh- 
ness and vigor in these popular lectures which 
makes them readable, if not novel. The 
Breslau professor is more of an admirer of 
Karl Marx than most economists are. Per- 
haps the most valuable thing in the book is 
the contemporaneous ‘‘Chronicle of the So- 
cial Movement, 1750-1896,’’ in four columns. 


Hts LirrLe RoyaL HicHness. By Ruth 
Ogden. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.25.—Mrs. Ide’s stories are always whole- 
some in tone, and sure to give a child 
thoughts of the beauty of unselfishness and 
courtesy; although she does not preach nor 
moralize. Her children are natural, and 
none the less so because they are cheerful, 
warm-hearted little things instead of mis- 
chief-loving and rude. They are not perfect 
by any means; but Mrs. Ide does not find 
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naughtiness interesting, as do several writers 
who have attempted to portray the American 
child. The story is an account of three 
months spent by three children on the sea- 
shore, where a wreck is the exciting incident 
that varies their ordinary life. Children 
who have never become accustomed to ‘*Juve- 


nile literature’? will be likely to care little 
for the book; but it will be found interesting 
by those who enjoy reading, and yet have 
never entered the broader field of genuine 


literature not limited by that qualifying ad- 
jective. It is illustrated by W. Rainey. 


THE STARLIGHT CALENDAR. 
Kate Sanborn. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


$1.25.—This is the third of Kate Sanborn’s 
The first was one for 
optimists or for those desiring to eultivate 
an optimistic philosophy, and it gave cheer- 
The 
Rainbow Calendar brought words of hope; 
and this third is for him who would fain see 
‘‘the stars shine through his cypress-trees.’’ 
She calls it ‘‘a collection of proofs from all 
ages, countries, and beliefs of the power of 
Many of the selections 


annual compilations. 


ful selections for every day in the year; 


an endless life.’’ 


are from well-known writers. 
like Browning’s 


Some of them, 


“*Good to forgive, 
Best to forget, ’’ 


strangely lack the proper credit. 


like Collyer, Chadwick, Frances 


others of our own time. 


Miscellaneous. 


The October number of the Azbelot (pub- 


lished by Thomas Mosher, Portland, Me.) 


contains Sir Edward Burne-Jones’s essay on 
written when that famous 
novel had been before the public only a few 
months, and when this loving appreciation 
must have gone straight to the heart of its 
The essay was published in the Ox- 


The Newcomes, 


author. I 
ford and Cambridge Magazine in 1856. 


The J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company of 
Lights and 
Shadows of our War with Spain, a series of 
historical sketches, incidents, anecdotes, and 


New York have brought “ut 


personal experiences in the Hispano-Ameri- 
can War, written and compiled by John R. 
Musick. 
series of sketches 
sources, but mostly from the newspapers. 


have a quick circulation. 


The new-bound volume of Harfer’s Round 


Table is the first of the new form. It con- 
tains three serial stories,—‘‘The Advent- 
urezs,’? by H. B. Marriott Watson, Albert 
Lee’s ‘‘Four for a Fortune,’’ which has been 
already reviewed in these columns, and ‘*The 
Copper Princess,’’ by Kirk Munroe. Besides 
these there are many short stories by leading 
writers, articles on travel, exploration, and 
sport, and over five hundred illustrations. 
The volume is substantially and handsomely 
bound, and constitutes a mine of pleasure 
and information in any household where 
there are children. It includes this month’s 
number, in which the stories of Mr. Watson 
and Mr. Munroe are finished; and there is 
a capital golf story by F. H. Spearman, one 
about the holding up of a stage by Lieut. 
C. D. Rhodes, and tales by Harold Martin, 
A. J. Kenealy, and others. 


Compiled by 


There is no 
list of authors; but many of the noblest and 
best words here have been said by writers 
Power 
Cobbe, Phillips Brooks, Philip Moxom, and 


It is what it purports to be,—a 
gathered from many 
It 


is a popular collection, which will probably 
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The Man without a Country. By Edward Everett Hale. 
50 cents, 


Bere Stanley’s Friends. By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
; : From Damrell & U, phant, Boston. 

Memoirs of Pliny Earle, M.D. Edited by F. B. Sanborh. 

_, rom Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 

The Tides. By George Howard Darwin. $2.00. 

A World of Green Hills. By Bradford Torrey. $1.25, 

The Battle of the Strong. By Gilbert Parker. $1.50. 

The Story of Little Jane and Me. By M. E. $1.00. 
From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New Vork. 

Manual of the History of French Literature. By Ferdi- 


_ hand Brunetiére. $2.00. 

The Gabe So Thing ever known. By Ralph Waldo Trine. 
35 cents. 

The Modern Man and Maid, By Sarah Grand. 35 cents. 

From Thomas Whittaker, New York. 


Visions. Sunday Morning Sermons. By David H. 
Greer, D.D. $1.50, 


: _ From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New Vork. 
Siegfried and Beowulf. By Zenaide A. Ragozin. $r.s0. 
The Book of the Master. By W. Marsham Adams. $1.25. 
Renaissance Masters. By George B. Rose. $1.00. 

Final Proof. By Rodrigues Ottolengui. $1.00. 
The Proposed Anglo-American Alliance. By Charles A, 

Gardiner. 25 cents. 


From Harper & Brothers, New Vork. 
The Red Axe. ByS.R. Crockett. $1 


\ f } -50. 
Henry Esmond. Biographical Edition of Thackeray. 


1.75. 
Roden’s Corner. By Henry Seton Merriman. $r.75. 


How to get Strong, and how to stay so. By William 
Blaikie. 


Bound Volume of Harper’s Round Table. 
Frou Frederick A. Stokes & Co., New Vork. 
Autobiographical Reminiscences of Henry Ward Beecher. 


75 cents. > 
The Letter and the Spirit. By Cora Richmond. $1.25. 
Facsimiles of water-color 


The Baby’s Calendar for 1899. 
By Maud Humphreys. $1.00. 


LOVE DOES JT ALL 
A “LIFE? STORY. 


BY IDA LEMON HILDYARD. 


This striking “life” story, an admirable com- 
panion-work to Mr. Gannett’s “House Beauti- 
ful,” and, like that, a notable gift-book for 
birthday, wedding, or Christmas, is destined to 
have a great popular influence. No one who 
takes it up will lay it aside till every word is 
absorbed, and the reader, young or old, will 
rise from its perusal refreshed and ennobled. 


“Tt is a lovely thing .. . the most heart-moving and 
heart-helping little story I have read for many a day.’’— 
John W, Chadwi 


wick. 

“One of the tenderest and most helpful stories ever 
written. _ Nothing could be simpler. God bless the 
woman who could write it.’’—Christian Register. 

“Tt is almost not a story; it isa breath of the greatest 
thing in the world.”’—S¢. Pawl Despatch. 


Cloth, neatly stamped, 60 pages, 50 cents; 
white and gold, full gilt, in box, 75 cents. 
Paper, white or tinted covers, 26 pages, 15 
cents. 

*,* For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


JAMES H. WEST, Publisher, 
"9 Milk Street, - - - 


Helps to Right Living 


BY 


KATHARINE H. NEWCOMB. 


Boston, Mass. 


This book contains certain principles of the 
higher spiritual philosophy adapted to the uses 
of life, its purpose being to strengthen charac- 
ter and insure health through the development 
of the interior consciousness. Each chapter is 
the brief sketch of a lesson given in the regular 
Wednesday Classes at the writer’s home. 


52 Chapters. Cloth, $1.25, postpaid. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - Boston, 
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glass Battle of the Strong. 


By GILBERT PARKER, author of “The 
Seats of the Mighty,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 


The appearance of a fresh novel by Mr. Gilbert’ 
Parker is a notable literary event. ‘The Battle 
of the Strong” opens on the Isle of Jersey in 
1781, crosses to France, follows the march of 
soldiers and the course of true love, echoes the 
cries of the French Revolution, and gleams with 
the swords of La Vendée. It is the most impor- 
tant novel yet written by Mr. Parker, and one of 
the most interesting of the current year. 


he Tides and Kindred 
Phenomena in the Solar 
System. 


By GrorGE Howarp Darwin, Plumian Pro- 
fessor and Fellow, Trinity College, University of 
Cambridge. With Illustrations and Diagrams. 
12mo, $2.00. 


This book embodies the results of many years 
of observation and study, and is the most author- 
itative volume yet written on the causes, origin, 
movements, and diversity of tides. Its interest 
is greatly increased by its treatment of similar 
phenomena in the vast system of which our earth 
is so small a part. 


he Black Curtain. 


A Novel. By FiLora Hatnes Louc- 
HEAD, author of “The Man who was Guilty ” 
and “The Abandoned Claim.” 12mo, $1.50. 


A thoroughly interesting story of California, 
which in plot and narrative skill well sustains 
the high reputation Mrs. Loughead won by her 
two previous stories. 


World of Green Hills. 


By BRADFORD TORREY, author of “ Birds 
in the Bush,” “ The Foot-path Way,” etc. 16mo, 
gilt top, $1.25. 

The “Green Hills” are the mountain region 
of Virginia and North Carolina, where Mr. 
Torrey finds many birds which are old New 
England acquaintances. His genius for obser- 
vation and his art in description are as fresh 
and delightful as ever. 


ol bess Story of Little Jane 
and Me. 


By M. E. Square I2mo, $1.00. 


A charming book for young girls, a story of 
actual childhood in New York city a half-century 
ago. It gives an uncommonly truthful and 
humorous reminiscence of child life, 


\ | iss Brooks. 
By ExvizA ORNE WHITE, author of 


“Winterborough,” “A Lover of Truth,” etc 
16mo, $1.25. 

This novel, formerly brought out by Messrs. 
Roberts Brothers, is henceforth to be on the list 
of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., who publish Miss 
White’s other books. 


Wonder-Book, and Tan- 


glewood Tales. 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. (Holiday Edition. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, with a decora- 
tive Binding, $2.00. 
An attractive Holiday Edition of these exqui- 
site stories. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
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The Dome. 


A Spelling Lesson. 


“Can you spell £z¢tex, my little man?” 
I said to Jack, five years old; 

And behind his back Jack put both hands, 
And he tossed his locks of gold. 


“Too hard?” I asked. Then his face grew grave; 
And he said, ‘‘It isn’t that ; 
But I’m too old for Ai¢éen, you know. 


Now just you try me on cat.” 
—E xchange. 


The Unambitious Queen.* 


BY ALICE BROWN. 


Once upon a time the king of a country 
which was always having quarrels with its 
neighbors grew very tired of reigning, and 
said he really thought he must take a vaca- 
tion. So he called his family together, all 
but one second cousin, who was busy mak- 
ing jelly, and took them away to the Islands 
of the Golden Star; and there they were so 
happy for the space of three months and one 
day that they all determined to continue 
their vacation as long as they lived. 

‘“‘The king’ is having such a delightful 
time, eating plums and playing football, ’’ 
said the messenger his majesty sent back to 
the court officers, ‘‘that he has decided never 
to reign any more; and all his children and 
nephews and nieces have also begged to be 
excused from succeeding him.’’ 

**But who will reign?’’ cried the lord 
chancellor, shaking his head till the powder 
flew from it in clouds. 

**T don’t know,’’ answered the messenger, 
making his bow, and backing out of the 
council. ‘‘And the late king says he doesn’t 
care. And, if your Highness pleases, I am 
in a great hurry myself to get back to the 
Islands of the Golden Star, to go on with my 
own vacation. ’’ 

Then he ran away as fast as his legs 
would carry him, and presently they saw 
his little boat making sail out of the harbor. 

‘‘What is to be done?’’ asked the lord 
chancellor; and the keeper of the two hun- 
dred seals cried also, ‘‘What is to be done??? 

‘The only member of the king’s family 
left here is his second cousin, Countess 
Brigitta,’’ said the court genealogist. ‘‘ Of 
course, we shall be obliged, according to 
the law of succession, to offer her the 
crown. ’’ 

They were all greatly relieved to find the 
matter settled by such simple means; and so 
they polished up the crown until it shone 
again, placed it on a silken cushion, and 
bore it away to the house of the Countess 
Brigitta, whom they found sitting on the 
front steps, paring apples. 

‘*Good afternoon!’’ said she, as they came 
up in solemn procession. ‘‘Do take seats. 
But my stars and blue ribbons! What are 
you doing with the crown?”’ 

‘*We beg your acceptance of it, madame,’ 
said the lord chancellor, pompously, laying 
the cushion at her feet. Then he went on to 
tell her what had happened, and that it was 
really her duty to become queen. 


_————— 
a Reprinted from the Christian Register of March 16, 
1893. 
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As he continued, the Countess Brigitta 
grew more and more sober; and, when he 
had finished, she laid down her paring-knife 
among the apples, saying sorrowfully, — 

‘‘Well, what must be must; but it seems 
to me I shall make a very poor sort of queen.”’ 

‘‘That may be, your Majesty,’’ said the 
court truth-teller; ‘‘but poor queens are not 
at all uncommon. ’’ 

‘‘And I am neither handsome nor majes- 
tic, ’’ added she. 

“Very true, your Majesty said the 
truth-teller. ‘‘But the gems in a crown 
sparkle so brightly that it is hard for the 
sharpest sight to tell what is under it.’’ 

‘And there is actually nothing agreeable 
to me in the idea of reigning, except, per- 
haps, the privilege of eating bread and honey 
in the kitchen. ’’ 

‘‘That has been, from time immemorial, 
a royal prerogative,’’ said the lord chancel- 
lor, bowing. And, seeing from all their 
faces that there was no hope for her, the 
Countess Brigitta placed the crown on her 
head, locked up her cottage, and, calling the 
cat and dog, went away to be queen. 

For several weeks affairs went on very 
well, for even a kingdom can take care of 
itself for some time after it has once been 
wound up and set going. But one morning, 
when the queen had settled herself with her 
knitting in a little rocking-chair she kept 
beside the throne, the minister of war came 
in, and told her that an ambassador had 
arrived from a neighboring kingdom, to find 
out when it would be convenient for the two 
nations to begin fighting. 

‘*But what on earth do they want to fight 
for?’’ asked the queen, laying down her 
knitting, and looking at him over the top of 
her spectacles. 

‘Your Majesty, it has been our custom to 
go to war with somebody every six weeks,’’ 
said the minister; ‘‘and this time it is the 
turn of King Columba’s subjects to fight us. 
If they had not come to arrange prelimina- 
ries, to-morrow we should have been obliged 
to seek them. Surely, your Majesty remem- 
bers that the late king, your second cousin, 
was always going to war?’’ 

‘*Yes, I do,’’ said the queen; ‘‘but I 
never thought he liked it. Well, send the 
ambassadors up here.’? And she rolled up 
her knitting, pushed the little rocking-chair 
out of sight, and clambered on the throne. 

““Something is due to public opinion,’’ 
thought the queen, sitting up straight, and 
trying to look as majestic as she could. 

Presently a great clanking was heard; and 
the ambassadors, all in heavy Steel armor, 
entered, and bowed before her. 

“‘Howdy do??? said the queen. ‘‘How 
very uncomfortable you must be in all that 
tinware! Do take it off, and make your- 
selves at home.’’ 

The ambassadors looked at one another in 
surprise; but the armor was hot and heavy, 
and their leader answered, — 

‘‘If your Majesty would permit us to retire 
into the ante-chamber, your Majesty’s re- 
quest shall be obeyed.’’ 

“*That’s right,’’ said the queen. ‘‘Let us 
all be comfortable as long as we can. You 
may be queens—no, kings—some time; and 
then you can’t. Take my word for that!’’ 
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So they clanked out of the room, and soon 
returned, clad in their every-day clothing. 

‘“‘There! now you look more at your 
ease,’? said the queen. ‘‘I’ve ordered a cup 
of tea since you’ve been gone. Be it at 
wedding or funeral, we’re always the better 
for a cup of tea.’’ : 

She poured the smoking beverage ; and the 
ambassadors accepted and drank it, though, 
as they afterward confessed, they were so 
amazed at this peculiar queen that their legs 
were weak for hours after the interview. 

Queen Brigitta chatted so pleasantly that it 
was some time before they could broach their 
errand; but, finally, one of them seized a 
chance to say,— : 

‘‘Vour Majesty, our royal master, King 
Columba, has sent us to declare war upon 
your kingdom. ’’ : 

‘*So I hear,’’ said the queen, frankly. 
‘*What does he want to do that for?’’ 

Now it was illegal in those countries to go 
to war without an excuse; and so it had 
become their custom to seize upon some pre- 
text, which no one ever thought of disputing, 
and immediately begin to fight about it. 

‘Your Majesty,’’ said the ambassador, 
‘fone of your subjects has declared that the 
lobsters on our coast have no claws; and that 
is an insult we cannot brook.’’ 

‘‘Why, he must be a fool to say such a 
thing as that!’’ cried the queen. ‘‘Of 
course, they have claws! You can tell your 
master I’m very sorry I’ve got such a foolish 
fellow in my kingdom; and, if I can find 
him, I’ll set him to studying natural his- 
tory.’” 

The ambassadors looked at one another in 
despair. ‘‘So that’s all settled,’’ said the 
queen, briskly; ‘‘and now we can enjoy our- 
selves. Have another cup of tea?’’ 

When the ambassadors took their leave 
that day, they were completely/dazed. For 
the first time in their lives they had dis- 
obeyed orders, and failed to declare war; 
and it was with fear and trembling that they 
went into the presence of King Columba, 
and told him exactly what had happened. 
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Fortunately for them, the king dearly loved 
a joke; and he roared with laughter till the 
walls rang. 

“Wal hal’? cried he. ‘*Queens must 
have changed since my day. I’ll ride over 
there, and take a look at her Majesty.’’ And 
the ambassadors thanked their stars that he 
did not order them to the block. 

After this Queen Brigitta received another 
declaration of war, this time from a king 
who stated that one of his subjects had been 
beaten and ill-used by one of hers. But the 
queen grew very indignant, and threw her 
offending subject into prison; while she sent 
the invalid jelly and gruel and broth and 
oysters. 

“‘I’m ashamed of such carryings-on!’’ she 
said heartily to the ambassadors. ‘‘You tell 
your king so, with my compliments.’’ And 
who could insist on fighting after that? 

Another sovereign proposed to besiege her 
capital because she had in her possession 
some territory which belonged to him. 

“Ts this so?’’ asked Queen Brigitta of her 
prime+minister. ‘‘Have we taken land tha 
doesn’t belong to us?’’ 

“Yes, your Majesty,’’ answered he. ‘‘We 
have held it for over two hundred years; and, 
thanks to our good swords, we shall always 
hold it!’’ 

‘No, we shan’t,’’ said the queen, setting 
her lips tight. ‘‘Not while I am queen. 
You just make out the papers, or whatever 
you have to do, and give that territory back 
this minute!’’ 

And, though all her ministers were ashamed 
and angry in their hearts, they dared not dis- 
obey; and the stolen province was restored. 
Then there was great rejoicing in the land 
which had formerly held it. Queen Bri- 
gitta’s name was daily crowned with bless- 
ings; and the people charged their children 
never, so long as time should last, to fight 
with the subjects of so just a sovereign. 

Meanwhile King Columba had not given 
up his purpose of meeting her, and one day 
sent a messenger to say he would make her 
a little visit. 

“*Delightful!’’ cried the queen, who was 
so good a housekeeper that she loved to have 
company. ‘‘And I’ll invite all the other 
kings round here.’’ Now many of these 
sovereigns had deadly quarrels with one an- 
other, and had formally kept at the greatest 
possible distance apart, except upon the bat- 
tlefield; but, as none knew the others were 
coming, they all promptly assembled in 
Queen Brigitta’s palace at the appointed 
time. In deference to their hostess, they, of 
course, banished all idea of present hostili- 
ties, and followed her to the banqueting-hall 
with as good a grace as they could summon. 
Still, their thoughts were bitter; but, when- 
ever the queen noticed a frown on any of 
their brows, she would bustle up to one and 
another, saying: ‘‘I’m afraid there’s some- 
thing you don’t like. Is the meat under- 
done? or does it need a bit of mint sauce?’’ 
And everybody was ashamed to seem quarrel- 
some, though each one thought within him- 
self, — 

‘*1’1] settle with him by and by!”’ 

The queen’s guests stayed with her seven 
days, and every minute they grew more good- 
bumored and merry. Queen Brigitta had 
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a great deal to talk about. She wanted them 
to help her plan a hospital and places where 
little children could run about and play the 
games they loved best. 

‘For, of course, we must keep ourselves 
very busy working for our subjects,’’ she 
said. ‘‘They’re so kind to dress us so well 
and give us so much bread and honey that we 
must try to deserve it all.’? And the other 
kings and queens, who had thought always of 
their own pleasure before the good of their 
people, hung their heads, and were ashamed. 

On the last day they sat together the 
queen proposed that they should all meet in 
like manner once a year. é 

“For I need you to advise me,’’ said she. 
‘“*You must have seen that I don’t in the 
least know how to reign. I’m not a bit 
wise, and all I can do is to try not to harm 
anybody. I beg you won’t go to war with 
me,’’ she added, ‘‘because there never will 
be any need of it. If any of my subjects 
should injure yours, you just tell me, and 
I’ll make ’em apologize; and, if anybody 
harms me, unintentionally, I shall be de- 
lighted to forgive him.’’ 

So all these kings and queens - joined 
hands, and swore a solemn truce, after which 
they promised to meet once a year to talk 
over the good of their subjects. They also 
planned to keep their soldiers busy in teach- 
ing gymnastics to the children and carrying 
burdens for the old and infirm. 

When Queen Brigitta’s council saw that 
other sovereigns approved of her, they, too, 
began to grow very well satisfied. 

‘“*To be sure, she doesn’t know how to 
reign, ’’ they confessed to one another, in the 
privacy of the council chamber. ‘‘But, 
then, she can’t do much harm, with us al- 
ways at hand to keep things in running 
order. ’’ 


Lieut. Hobson. 


As Lieut. Hobson grew to be a lad, and 
was in the Naval Academy at Annapolis, his 
moral courage and his physical courage 
proved to be well matched. You have read 
‘¢Tom Brown at Rugby’’? You remember 
the gentle Christian, little Arthur and the 
rough-and-ready, rugged Tom? Young Rich- 
mond had the fine qualities of both. His 
loyalty to his home-taught Christianity 


while at Annapolis got him the name among : 


the boys of ‘‘The Parson.’’ : 

‘One day young Hobson, with the rest of 
his class, was at the swimming lesson. He 
was far out along the rope in the breakers. 
It would be almost sure drowning to lose 
hold of the rope. But it happened by some 
mischance that, as Hobson pressed still fur- 
ther out, he met a classmate coming in, 
clinging for life to the rope. They two were 
alone out there in the breakers. 

The two lads looked into each other’s 
eyes. It was a hard moment for the young- 
sters. Safe passage along the rope for both 
was nearly an impossibility. 


Hobson gave way to his classmate, keeping | | 


the merest touch on the rope. But, some- 
how, at the moment of the boy’s passing 
him, even this slight hold gave way, and he 
sank into the breakers. 

The boy left on the rope got in, and sent 
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aid. Hobson was brought to shore. All 
supposed he was dead, but he revived finally. 

‘*Nobody could have come out of it alive 
but Hobson,’’ was the general cry. ‘‘He is 
a tough fellow to stand that!’’ And, from 
that day, he was known among his class- 
mates as ‘‘ Parson Tough.’’ 

You can see, even from this brief account, 
how all along, from a child up, Richmond 
Hobson has been growing to be a hero.— 
Little Folks. 


A Boy and His Desk. 


In the State of New Jersey there is a law 
to protect school property from mutilation. 
A small boy, a few weeks ago, scratched his 
name with a nail on‘ his desk in school. 
The principal saw the scratches, and sent the 
boy home with a note imposing a fine. The 
law had never been enforced, and the boy’s 
father refused to pay the fine. The boy was 
suspended until such time as the fine should 
be paid. This was finally done, and now 
the boys and girls in one town-in New Jersey 
know that it costs money to scratch or muti- 
late school furniture. —Z xchange. 


Lecturer on Colorado: ‘‘Where else in the 
world will you find in one spot, outside of 
our State, such products as marble, iron, 
fire-clay, chalk, copper, lead, slate, fruits of 
all kinds, hemp, flax, all manner of grains, 
and— But why enumerate them? Where 
else will you find all these things? Where, 
I say???’ Man in the Audience (impa- 
tiently) : ‘‘In my boy’s pocket.’’—Chicago 
Tribune. 


Macbeth lamp-chimneys — 
more light and don’t break. 

Can’t you get ’em? 

What’s your dealer say 


about ’em ? 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


SPECIAL SALE 


Seal Sacques 
$150. 


We have just finished twenty- | 
| five Seal Sacques which we shall} 
I sell at $150. We guarantee them | 
| to be latest style and equal to any | 
| usually sold for $200. 


EDW. KAKAS 
& SONS, 


162 Tremont St. 
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Good News. 


For Us. 


If we have not learned that God’s in man, 
And man in God again,— 

That to love thy God is to love thy brother, 

And to serve the Lord is to serve each other,— 
Then Christ was born in vain! 


If we have not learned that one man’s life 
In all men lives again,— 

That each man’s battle, fought alone, 

Is won or lost for every one,— 
Then Christ hath lived in vain! 


If we have not learned that death’s no break 
In life’s unceasing chain,— 

That the work in one life well begun 

In others is finished, by others is done,— 
Then Christ hath died in vain! 


If we have not learned of immortal life, 
And a future free from pain,— 
The kingdom of God in the heart of man, 
And the living world on Heaven’s plan,— 
Then Christ arose in vain! 
—Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 


Puerto Rico. 


There has been a good deal of random talk 
about the position of our fellow-citizens in 
Puerto Rico, and, in particular, about the 
difficulties which they will meet in maintain- 
ing public worship there. Unless great in- 
justice has been done to Dr. Keane and 
Archbishop Ireland, they have spoken with- 
out carefully examining the relations of the 
people to religious establishments under our 
Constitution. 

So far as this Constitution has anything to 
do with the matter, its provisions are con- 
tained in tlfe first section of the first article 
of amendment. This article provides that 
“*Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or abridging the 
free exercise thereof.’’ In Article VI. of 
the Constitution itself it is provided that 
“no religious test shall ever be required as 
a qualification to any office or public trust 
under the United States. ’’ 

Under these articles the several States have 
made just such arrangements as they chose 
for the maintenance of the services of relig- 
ion, or have refrained from making them. 

Here in Massachusetts the arrangements 
made and continued from 1789 to 1833 was 
made under the provision of the third article 
of our ‘‘Bill of Rights.’? In that article 
the essential words were, ‘‘To promote their 
happiness, and to secure the good order and 
preservation of their government, the people 
of this Commonwealth have the right to 
invest their legislature with power to author- 
ize and require, and the legislature shall 
from time to time authorize and require, the 
several towns, parishes, precincts, and other 
bodies politic, or religious societies, to 
make suitable provision, at their own_ex- 
pense, for the institution of the public wor- 
ship of God, and for the support and main- 
tenance of public Protestant teachers of piety, 
religion, and mofality, in all cases where 
such provision shall not be made volunta- 
rah ie 

This article in the ‘‘Bill of Rights’’ was 
changed in the year 1833 to the present pro- 
vision, which gives power to ‘‘the several 
religious societies of the Commonwealth, 
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whether corporate or unincorporated, to elect 
their pastors or religious teachers, and to 
raise money for the payment of necessary 
eXpenses ; . and all religious sects and 
denominations demeaning themselves peace- 
ably and as good citizens of the Common- 
wealth shall be equally under the protection 
of the law, and no subordination of any one 
sect or denomination to another shall”ever be 
established by law.’’ J 

No Constitutional objection was _ ever 
made by any one to this strong provision by 
which the State of Massachusetts arranged 
for the support of public worship for forty- 
four years. Provisions of similar character 
in the other States went forward, and do 
to this day. There is nothing whatever to 
prevent the people of Puerto Rico, if they 
choose, from giving to the several local- 
ities into which their people are divided the 
same privilege which the State of Massachu- 
setts gave to every parish or township within 
its borders. That is to say, the people of 
any city or town in Puerto Rico could be 
empowered to raise a tax for the support of 
religious worship. They could give to each 
tax-payer the right to say to what religious 
body his tax should be paid. If he were an 
orthodox Jew, it could go to the orthodox 
Jews. If he were a liberal Jew, it could go 
to the liberal Jews. If he were a Roman 
Catholic, it could go to the Roman Catho- 
lics. If he were an Episcopalian, it could 
go to the Episcopalians. If he were an 
agnostic, and there were any organization of 
agnostics in Puerto Rico, it could go to the 
agnostics. If* he were a Christian Science 
man, or wished his money to go to the 
Christian Science men, and there were any 
organization of Christian Science men, it 
could go to the Christian Science men. 

It is difficult to see why there should be 
any objection to such a proposal as this. It 
would undoubtedly meet the wishes and 
views of the Roman Catholics of Puerto 
Rico, who are a very large majority of the 
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people of that State. But it need not be 
made as stringent as the provision of the 
Massachusetts Bill of Rights was made: that 
Bill of Rights authorized the towns to raise 
taxes for the maintenance of a Protestant 
ministry. In point of fact, that provision 
was not insisted upon; and the money raised 
in this way was distributed according to the 
wishes of the tax-payer. : 

It is worthy of notice that the third article 
of the Bill of Rights, as originally drawn, 
met the unanimous approval of the more lib- 
eral public writers in Europe in 1780, at the 
time when it was made. Archdeacon Paley 
makes the following reference to it :— 

‘*The only plan which seems to render the 
legal maintenance of a clergy practicable, 
without the legal preference of one sect of 
Christians to others,,is that of an experi- 
ment which is said to be attempted or de- 
signed in some of the new States of North 
America. The nature of the plan is thus 
described: A tax is levied upon the inhabi- 
tants for the general support of religion. The 
collector of the tax goes round, with a regis- 
ter in his hand, in which are inserted, at the 
head of so many distinct columns, the names 
of the several religious sects that are pro— 
fessed in the country. The person who is 
called upon for the assessment, as soon as he 
has paid his quota, subscribes his name and 
the sum in which of the columns he pleases; 
and the amount of what is collected in each 
column is paid over to the minister of that 
denomination. In this scheme it is not left 
to the option of the subject whether he will 
contribute or how much he will contribute 
to the support of a Christian ministry: it is 
only left to his choice to determine by what 
sect his contribution shall be received. The 
above arrangement is undoubtedly the best 
that has been proposed upon this principle: 
it bears the appearance of liberality and jus- 
tice.’’ 

In this connection it ought to be observed 
that we shall find in Puerto Rico several 
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superintendents of worship, called bishops, 
who have been appointed by the bishop of 
Rome. There are similar officers in the 
United States. It is not a matter of any 
great consequence to us here who appoints 
these gentlemen. It is worth while to recol- 
lect, however, that there are very few coun- 
tries in Europe in which the appointment of 
similar officers is not made by the civil gov- 
ernment of the State. In France, for in- 
stance, the bishops are appointed, under 
what is known as the ‘‘Concordat,’’ by the 
State, which gives the pope some choice of 
candidates, but approves no one whose name 
has not been first suggested by the State 
authority. It is interesting to remember 
that, after the independence of the United 
States was secured, the Church of Rome sent 
to our Congress, through Franklin, a request 
that Congress would name such an ecclesias- 
tical officer, who would then receive an ap- 
pointment from the pope. Congress was per- 
fectly indifferent to the request, and made no 
reply; and the pope, fairly enough, took the 
privilege, which he has asserted ever since, 
of naming these people without appealing to 
the government of this nation. Whenever 
the government of this nation shall choose to 
say that it will exercise the right of appoint- 
ment, the bishop of Rome will accede as 
gracefully as he is in the habit of acceding 
to such requests. 

And, as the Constitution of the United 
States is the authority in such matters, it is 
worth while to recollect that ‘‘no person who 
holds any office of profit of trust under the 
United States shall accept any present, emol- 
ument, office, or title of any kind whatever 
from any king, prince, or foreign State.’’ 
This condition would have to apply abso- 
lutely in the case of Puerto Rico. No per- 
son who had received any office from the 
bishop of Rome would be able to hold any 
office under the United States. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


The Care of the Criminal Insane. 


The government printing-office at Washing- 
ton has just now issued the very valuable 
report on the criminal insane prepared by 
Hon. Samuel J. Barrows as our commissioner 
to the Prison Congress. 

The treatment of the criminal insane has 
shown itself more and more important for 
many years. The General Society of Prisons 
in Paris instituted a special inquiry in 
Europe last year, and asked Mr. Barrows, 
our commissioner on the International Prison 
Commission, to make a similar inquiry 
here. In conforming to this request, Mr. 
Barrows addressed eight questions regarding 
the disposition of this class of criminals 
to the Executive of each of the different 
States. 

The present report is divided into two 
parts, the first giving the results which he 
obtained in answer to his letters here in the 
United States, and the second, which is of 
great value to us here, relating to the crimi- 
nal insane of foreign countries. If all the 
States had been prompt in submitting the 
information, we could have had the report 
varlier; but the delay, necessary or unneces- 
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sary, makes some of the reports older than 
others. We shall have occasion frequently to 
refer to the details given on this very curious 
subject. In many of the States there are 
special hospitals for the criminal insane, and 
the need of such hospitals is strongly felt in 
others. This accords with the trend of sen- 
timent in foreign countries. 

For our purposes here the information 
from foreign countries contained in this val- 
uable report is of great importance. The 
chiefs of our own asylums are in many cases 
men of distinguished ability, and they will 
be especially glad to receive the very cu- 
rious information which has been condensed 
here. 

One of the charges made against Mr. Bar- 
rows by his political opponents was his ab- 
sence from Congress for a few weeks in 
Europe, when he was representing this coun- 
try. Some of us consider that such reports 
as we obtain here, and the services of a man 
competent to make them, reflect the greatest 
honor on the House of Representatives. 
That House should consist of men who are 
able to present different studies of impor- 
tance in social law, and it is very fortunate 
for the United States that it has such a man 
as Mr. Barrows in the number of its legis- 
lators. EDWARD E. HALE. 
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Correspondence. 


... “*The Twentieth Century Club has 
proved in fifty ways that it is good for some- 
thing. No single enterprise which it has 
undertaken has been of more use than its 
university extension lectures. The club now 
announces as the subject for the next year, 
‘The Education of Mankind in the Light of 
Evolution.’ There will be ten lecturés by 
Prof. Tyler on ‘Man in the Light of Evolu- 
tion,’ and then a course of eight lectures 
devoted to special phases of the life of man- 
kind, by Dr. Minot, Dr. Hall, Dr. Tucker, 
and other teachers. Season tickets to both 
courses will be $4 each; tickets for the sep- 
arate courses, $3 each. These may be ob- 
tained at the rooms of the Twentieth Century 
Club, 14 Ashburton Place. 


- 


A course of three evening entertainments 
will be given in the Dudley Street Opera 
House, Roxbury, Wednesdays, November 2 
and 9, and Tuesday, November 15, at eight 
o’clock, in aid of the Lend a Hand Society. 
November 2, Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
will-give his new lecture on “New England 
Ballads.” November 9 a concert will be given. 
November 15 the celebrated Beatrice Herford 
will recite fascinating monologues. Tickets for ~ 


the course, $2. Single admission tickets, $1. 
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October Days. 


BY REV. E. HERBRUCK, D.D. 


How beautifully God has painted his glory 
on the autumn woods! Everywhere, in 
flashes of gold and red, we read that our 
Father ordered this, that we might know that 
he is a God of beauty. Who is there that 
can walk in the fields or forests in the au- 
tumn time, and not hear sounds and see 
sights that remind him of the wonderful 
richness and beneficence of God? . Strange 
thoughts and feelings come to us at this sea- 
son. We can hardly explain them. Some- 
times our hearts are torn with sorrow or 
burdened with cares; and then, buried in 
our grief, the autumn beauties do not charm 
us. The fading leaf, the solemn silence 
which broods over the fields, the low-hang- 
ing clouds,:all remind us of other autumn 
days when dear friends were with us. _ Thus 
it was that the poor, deluded Edgar A. Poe 
saw in the gorgeous splendor of the October 
woods only that which reminded him of his 
miserable career, and brought to him sad 
mementoes of hislost Ulalume. He writes of 
the ‘‘lonesome October,’’ and of the thoughts 
that were ‘‘palsied and sere.’’ Amid the 
solemn stillness of the autumn starlit skies, 
his heart was torn with passions volcanic, — 

‘*Like scoriac rivers that roll 

Their sulphurous currents down Yanuck, 

In the ultimate climes of the pole.’’ 
Only a few days ago we looked on a scene 
of such transcendent glory that no painter, 
though his brush were moved by the hand of 
an angel, could paint it. The scene re- 
minded us of other days, when we roamed 
through forests all ablaze with crimson and 
gold, and when our young hearts, joyous and 
free, saw in their glory only a faint image 
of the beauty that shall burst upon the soul 
when it walks into the New Jerusalem. 
How we loved the autumn forests then; and 
now, on the down-hill of life, we are not 
going to love them less. They charm our 
soul still, and will so long as eye can see 
and ear hear. 


The Sunday School Society. 


The annual convention of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society was held in Concord, 
Mass., October 2, with a preliminary plat- 
form meeting on the evening before. No 
one who knows the autumn beauty of Con- 
cord, the compelling charm of its historic 
associations, and the delightful welcome of 
its hospitable citizens (and there are many 
in the Unitarian fellowship both East and 
West who know all these), could doubt that 
the gathering would be a large one. The 
rain of Wednesday evening may have delayed 
the coming of some; but the large audience 
that filled the body of the ancient church 
gave no signs of it, and the golden sunshine 
of Thursday made generous anends. 

The evening meeting was opened with 
prayer by Rev. Frank A. Gilmore of Haver- 
hill. The president, Rey. Edward A. Hor- 
ton, spoke a few words of welcome, congrat- 
ulating the society first on the weather, while 
the falling raindrops dripped their accom- 
paniment cutside, then on the prosperity of 
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the society and on the privilege of meeting 
in this place at this time. The first of the 
three good essays was given by Rev. Will- 
iam Hanson Pulsford, who spoke on the use 
and abuse of text-books in the Sunday- 
school. ‘The education of the Sunday-school 
is to draw out the germs of character, will, 
reverence, the deeper affections, that together 
make man a religious being; and this is best 
done by letting what has already developed 
in the teacher exercise its attractive power 
on what is developing in the child. The 
teacher must know what is in the books, but 
she must make those facts fresh and living 
through her own interest and interpretation. 
They are used aright when they help the 
teacher to realize the facts in her own mind: 
they are abused whenever they take the place 
of enthusiastic, personal effort. 

The sweet voice and winning presence of 
Mrs. Beatley.found appreciative response in 
the interest of her hearers, as she discussed 
her alliterative topic, ‘‘Precepts, Principles, 
and Personality in Teaching.’’ She dwelt 
on the importance of precept; and, although 
the appeal to reason should begin while the 
child is young, yet the earlier years, while 
the presentative and representative powers of 
imagination and memory are predominant, 
offer the right time for emphasis on this 
phase of teaching. The heart thus grasps the 
truth that the intellect has not reached. But 
the time soon comes when truth must also 
be accepted by the reason; and Mrs. Beatley 
indicated the sequence of conviction, inten- 
tion, deeds. The result of this development 
in character decides the power of personality. 

In the absence of Rev. J. H. Crooker, 
Rev. James De Normandie spoke most ac- 
ceptably on ‘‘Definite Views of Religion,’’ 
and urged the importance of clear vision and 
genuine conviction in regard to the faith we 
claim. Religion deals with a few great real- 
ities, and these realities should have a defi- 
nite setting in our minds. Otherwise, non- 
essentials become lifted into undue im- 
portance; and, when doubt assails these, all 
truth seems to vanish. 

The conference proper began on Thursday 
morning. Rev. Roderick Stebbins conducted 
the devotional meeting, and was assisted by 
Rev. Frank Pratt. The thought of the morn- 
ing was the duty of self-development, re- 
membering the years of preparation which 
brought Jesus to his work. Behind self-sac- 
rifice lies self-training, and self-development 
must end in self-expression. 

The right note of the conference, as was 
truly expressed by a later speaker, was struck 
my the inspiring message over the pulpit, 

Serve the Lord with gladness.’? The joy 
of the work, the gladness of serving, took 
the place of that thought of responsibility 
and anxious desire to be sure of the best 
methods that has often dominated similar 
meetings. Mr. Horton’s introductions and 
comments were never more cheery and con- 
vincing, and every speaker seemed to share 
a feeling of certainty in the value of the 
work. That Col. Barrett’s cordial welcome 
was seconded by the parish which he repre- 
sented was made continually evident, and the 
perfect day was in itself enough to thrill 
every heart with a sense of the goodness and 
beauty of the world in which we are privi- 
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leged to live and work. The president’s 
report has already appeared in the Register 
in full. The treasurer’s report, showing re- 
ceipts of $15,257.55 cents and a balance on 
hand of $787.84, was distributed in print. 
By vote of the conference it was decided that 
life members, who were also delegates, 
should not be allowed two votes. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Rev. Edward A. 
Horton, Boston, president; Mr. Charles A. 
Murdock, San Francisco, Cal., Rev. Augus- 
tus M. Lord, Providence, R.I., vice-presi- 
dents; Miss Louisa P. Parker, Cambridge, 
Mass., clerk; Mr. Richard C. Humphreys, 
Boston, treasurer. For directors, to serve 
three years, 1898-1901: Rev. William G. 
Eliot, Milwaukee, Wis.; Rev. William C. 
Gannett, Rochester, N.Y.; Mrs. David 
Utter, Denver, Col.; Rev. William C. 
Brown, Gardner, Mass.; Rev. William H. 
Lyon, D.D., Brookline, Mass. 


The programme for the morning session 


included four addresses, all of which ought 
to be reported in full, did space permit. 
Dr. Orello H. Cone, speaking on ‘‘How 
to teach the New Testament,’’ asserted the 
general principle that, unless the children 
are interested, nothing can be done; and, to 
awaken this interest, he would depend first on 
the influence of the minister, then on the 
atmosphere of the home. The younger chil- 
dren should be taught by narrative: the in- 
struction of the older grade should include 
Biblical criticism in its large sense. Miss 
Lucy Wheelock, whom Unitarian audiences 
and others always hear gladly, took the topic 
which Miss Sarah Louise Arnold would have 
discussed, had she been able to be present, 
‘“*The Child and the Home,’’ and out of her 
own experience showed the value of co-opera- 
tion between the teacher and the parent, and 
indicated ways and results of this co-opera- 
tion, warning that ‘‘with heavy penalty or 
with high recompense’’ will the faithful 
fulfilment of responsibility be required of the 
workers in this field. Rev. Paul R. Froth- 
ingham carried his audience with him as he 
unfolded his conception of ‘‘The Breadth of 
View Needful in Sunday-school Instruction. ’’ 
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This breadth depends less on what one’s 
faith is than on the spirit in which it is 
held, and Unitarians are not so afraid as 
they once were of not being broad enough. 
Teachers need breadth enough to know that 
the Sunday-school teaching should appeal to 
the imagination as well as to the intellect 
and emotion; and Mr. Frothingham illus- 
trated in most vivid, graphic manner how he 
would supplement Bible stories by stories 
from other sources. While the day schools 
are to teach the three R’s, we are to teach 
the one great R of religion; and, to do this 
effectively, we must not look all over the 
world, and see too much that we can use, but 
be a little narrower in our breadth and apply 
our means directly to our end. To Rev. 
Augustus M. Lord was given the subject 
““The Joyous Privilege of a Sunday-school 
Teacher,’’ and he began by saying that only 
Mr. Horton’s introductions are harder to live 
up to than his subjects; but his essay cer- 
tainly justified Mr. Horton’s choice. No 
one needs ideals for his work more than the 
teacher; and no work has more chance and 
impulse toward ideals than his, containing 
as it does the widest possibilities for leader- 
ship and influence. Every one cannot be 
a great teacher; but every one can give full 
expression to himself sometimes, and the 
ideal is ever near to change drudgery into 
opportunity. The ideal Sunday-school offers 
opportunity given nowhere else, and chal- 
lenges the most manly and womanly qualities 
of the workers in its service. Rev. Mr. 
Turner, Mrs. Beatley, Rev. Charles A. 
Allen, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, and Rev. 
Mr. Littlefield spoke after the essays; al- 
though there was no discussion of the papers 
presented. Mrs. Wells spoke of the joyous, 
uplifting atmosphere of the convention, and 
believed the same spirit is entering our 
schools. 

After an ample collation, generously pro- 
vided for the large audience by Concord 
friends, the conference was resumed. The 
Committee on Credentials reported two hun- 
dred and eighty-one delegates present from 
one hundred and thirty-seven different socie- 
ties. The Nominating Committee, appointed 
in the morning, of which Rev. A. R. Hussey 
was chairman, presented the following names 
for the permanent Committee on Nomina- 
tions, to report at the next annual meeting: 
Rev. H, T. Secrist, Rev. R. R. Shippen, 
Rev. G. H. Badger, Miss Alice Higgins. 
and Mr. Edwin J. Lewis. 

After some discussion in regard to the 
advantages and disadvantages of holding 
these meetings in small towns, it was de- 
cided by vote that the president should ap- 
point later a committee of five, including 
two ladies, to consider the matter and report 
to the board of directors, the decision of this 
committee and the board to be final. 

The first paper of the afternoon was given 
by Rev. Lewis G. Wilson of Hopedale on 
‘‘Spiritual Culture among the Young.’’ 
After defining spiritual culture as the right 
direction of natural forces, Mr. Wilson illus- 
trated this direction by describing the proc- 
ess of transforming a mass of iron ore into 
a powerful magnetic force: The greatest 
spiritual culture comes from the determina- 
tion to do things difficult, and needs a re- 
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vival of the Puritan conscience that scorned 
self-indulgence. It comes from the contact 
of spirit with spirit, must deal intelligently 
with human emotions, and expresses itself in 
conscious approach to the Infinite. Mr. 
Archibald Howe, treating of ‘‘The Relation 
of Sunday-school Training to Citizenship, ’’ 


urged a closer relation between the Sunday- 


school and the Church, as well as between 
the Sunday -school and life, with all its 
duties and cares. A church is no longer 
merely a ‘‘hospital for sick souls.’’ ‘‘The 
Supreme Aim of Sunday-school Instruction’? 
was defined by Rev. Charles T. Billings of 
Lowell. The purpose of religious instruc- 
tion has always been the same,—to lead the 
child to God; but the aim has differed with 
time and place. To the Jew it was to make 
his children familiar with the law; with the 
Puritan, to have his children know the Bible 
and catechism. With us the supreme aim is 
to awaken and nourish the child’s spiritual 
nature, and its test is that boys must become 
by it more manly and girls more womanly. 
The lesser aims all contribute to this,—to 
acquaint the child with the spirit of God 
within. 

A resolution of thanks to all who had con- 
tributed to make the convention the success 
it proved was eloquently offered by Rev. 
Theodore C. Williams, and the convention 
adjourned. 


' Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The directors of the Association, in co- 
operation with the Executive Boards of the 
National Alliance and the Young People’s 
Religious Union, propose to revive the bul- 
letin and calendar formerly issued under the 
name of Word and Work, as a means of 
communication between the three national 
missionary bodies and their constituents. 
It is proposed to publish Word and Work as 
a twelve-page bulletin at the middle of each 
month, to serve as a direct means of com- 
munication between the Association and the 
churches, the Executive Board of the Alli- 
ance and the Alliances, and the officers of 
the Union with the various unions. The 
first four pages of Word and Work will be 
controlled by the Association, the next four 
by the Alliance, and the last four by the 
Union, the secretaries being responsible for 
the material contained. The little paper 
will be freely distributed, and the first num- 
ber will be issued November 15. The print- 
ing of Word and Work will not in any way 
interfere with the use of the columns in the 
Christian Register, which the courtesy of the 
editor puts at the disposal of the secretaries 
of the missionary organizations. Word and 
Work will merely supplement and amplify 
what is reported in the Register. The three 
missionary organizations enter into this plan 
with a cordial spirit of co-operation, and 
with united purpose of stimulating the mis- 
sionary ardor of our people and informing 
their constituents of the nature and result of 
the labors which have their headquarters at 


25 Beacon Street. 
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Young People’s Religious Union. 


IMPORTANT NOTES. 
(To be read at Next Meeting.) 


Beginning with November, Our Guidon 
will be absorbed in Word and Work,—a 
bulletin of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, the Women’s Alliance, and the Young 
People’s Religious Union, conducted by the 
respective secretaries. This twelve - page 
sheet will be published about the middle of 
the month, and given wide-spread /yvee dis- 
tribution. 

Unions which have collected subscriptions 
for Our Guidon will need to return money 
to subscribers, or, better, donate to the 
publication fund of the Union. We have 
entered upon a large work, which we think 
will be of the greatest value to the unions 
and to the denomination; and we expect 
stanch financial support. It is for you to 
help us to a fund for this purpose> We 
must pay our share of expense on this vent- 
ure each month. Keep our credit good. 


HOUSEKEEPING OUTFITS 


—OFr— 


China, Glass and Lamps, 


We have recently landed from Min- 
tons’, Haviland, and the Cauldon pot- 
teries examples of their rich designs of 
Dinner Services and Course Sets, 
from which -we send special orders to 
be made with family initial, monogram 
of crest, “heirloom” sets. Also new 
importations of the Old Blue Dresden 
Meissen China in sets or parts of sets. 

The shapes and designs are superb, 
and will interest those who appreciate 
and desire such furnishings. 

In the Dinner Set Department 
will be found the largest, most valuable, 
and comprehensive exhibit, comprising 
all grades, from the ordinary to the 
most expensive. Many of the deco- 
rated designs are stock patterns, which 
may be matched for years to come,—an 
advantage appreciated by experienced 
housekeepers. 

Fine Lamps. Many new designs 
added the past week, adapted to bridal 
gifts, $5 to $75 each. 

In the Glass Department will be 
found an extensive exhibit from the 
ordinary to the expensive specimens, 
None finer to be found on this conti- 
nent. 

In the Art Pottery Rooms (3d 
floor) will be found beautiful speci- 
mens adapted for wedding gifts, $5 to 


$300. 
INSPECTION 


Jones, MeDutfee & Stratton Co., 


Crockery, China, Glass and Lamps, 
120 FRANKLIN ST. 


INVITED. 
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The column in the Register will be con- 
tinued, and we ask for your help in both 
departments. Send what you wish to see in 
either, —anything which will aid our work. 


THE CONCORD MEETING. 


Despite the inclemency of the weather, 
there was a fair attendance of our members 
and friends. Miss Helen L. Wilson of 
Newton Centre was chosen secretary. 

After the opening service from the ““Hym- 
nal,’’ Miss Ross, the national secretary, read 
an interesting and instructive paper, ‘‘A Day 
at Headquarters,’’ and a letter from Ber- 
nardston, showing how the local union gained 
strength from our session at the Connecticut 
Valley Conference, and from a convention of 
the Young People’s Christian Union and 
Young People’s Religious Union societies 
of Franklin and Windham Counties, recently 
held at Brattleboro, Vt. e. 

Rev. Mr. Van Ness urged that positive 
action be taken to propagate our faith, and 
told how one young woman at a summer 
resort interested young people by an informal 
sing around the hotel piano one Sunday even- 
ing, when our ‘‘Cardinal Principle’’ cards 
were distributed and hymns and liturgy used. 

He spoke earnestly of the Amherst scheme 
suggested by Secretary Eliot in Our Guidon. 
This work depends upon our enthusiasm, 
honor, and self-sacrifice; and we know that 
great movements have always been brought 
about by the few. This is a splendid work 
for the unions in the East. Let each union 
give one entertainment in aid of this cause. 

Rev. W. C. Brown of Gardner, Mass., said 
we certainly ‘‘sing well’’; believed thor- 
oughly in the ‘‘concrete mission’’ indicated 
by Secretary Eliot. Missionary work is 
needed for our own life and well-being. 
Hoped the unions would send in a contribu- 
tion for Amherst in February and May. 

Rev. E. J. Prescott, Salem, believed in 
propaganda, and urged members to ‘‘conse- 
crate and reconsecrate themselves,’’ and to 
“go forward in action. ’’ 

Rev. F. A. Gilmore, Haverhill, thought 
the National Union is too greatly hampered 
by lack of funds, and hoped the unions would 
increase their annual donations. He offered 
the following resolution, which was carried: 

Resolved, That it is the hearty and unanimous senti- 
ment of this meeting that the directors of the Y. P. R. U 
be instructed to present to the several unions the needs 


of the Amherst church as set forth by Secretary Eliot in 
No. 2 of Our Guidon. 


The union at Haverhill is very flourishing, 
—over eighty members; furnishes the volun- 
teer chorus choir of the church, the enter- 
tainment for the monthly supper of the 
Ladies’ Circle. Has held services at Old 
Ladies’ Home, poor farm, and other places. 

The delegates were warmly greeted by Miss 
Melvin of the Concord Union, and encourag- 
ing reports given from Tyngsboro, Dorches- 
ter, Norwell, Salem, and Newton Centre. 
At the latter place the church chorus choir is 
formed from the ranks of the Hale Union. 
In the Sunday -school the superintendent, 
officers, and six teachers are union members. 
Interest is centred in Post-office Mission, 
Parker Memorial, and Associated Charities. 

Rev. William S. Jones of Newton High- 
lands spoke of the death of Hon. Sherman 
Hoar, saying :— 

“‘Tt seems fitting, at the close of this 
meeting, that a few words should be said in 
regard to one who was so closely identified 
with this church and with this town. Hon. 
Sherman Hoar, who stood for everything 
that was highest and best in our American 
life, was a noble type of the ideal Unita- 
rian layman. Absolutely sincere, deeply in 
earnest in whatever he undertook, his whole 
life was an illustrious example of the spirit 
of service. His patriotism showed itself 
in unstinted devotion to the interests of 
others. The unfortunate, the lonely, the 
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sick, found in him a friend and helper. Let 
us learn the lesson of his life, and teach it 
to the young men of our generation. ‘‘He 
came not to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ister.’ 

The meeting was not eager to adjourn at 
five o’clock. 

Five hundred copies of Our Guidon were 
distributed, and the paper received many 
compliments. Copies are mailed all unions, 
and extra-copies will be sent on request. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. * 


November 6, ‘‘Moral Courage: Saints and 
Heroes who have shown it’’: Deut. xxxi. 8; 
Ps. xxvii. 13 and 14; 1 Chron. xxviii. 20. 


1. Source of Moral Courage. Shown by 
above and other texts. (See George Batch- 
elor’s ‘‘Natural Meaning of the Word 
‘Ought.’ ’’) 


2. Moral Courage Sublime. (See words of 
Antigone, in the play of Sophocles, trans- 
lation of E. H. Plumptre, p. 145, when 
charged with breaking the laws, ‘‘ Yes; for it 
was not Zeus who gave them forth’’ to 
“‘penalty of sinning against thee.’’) Ex- 
amples: Luther opposing churchly corrup- 
tions; Wendell Phillips giving his talents 
for abolition. 

3. Distinction between Acts of Moral Cour- 
age and those from Other Motives: (a) ambi- 
tion: Pizzaro in Peru, Cortez in Mexico, De 
Soto,—gallant struggles, glorious victories, 
but not moral courage; (4) bravado: as Max- 
imilian showing himself to citizens of Ulm 
from pinnacle of the cathedral spire. (For 
illustrations of ethical courage see ‘‘ Book of 
Golden Deeds,’’ by C. M. Yonge.) 

4. Modern Examples in History. Read 
Lives of Phillips, Garrison, Channing, and 
‘‘Aghor Kamini, a Brahmo-Somaj Saint,’’ 
by Mozoomdar, in Christian Register, August 
18, 1898. Examples in fiction: ‘‘ Donovan, ’’ 
by Edna Lyall; ‘‘Rise of Silas Lapham,’’ 
Howells; James Steerforth, in ‘‘David Cop- 
perfield.”” Examples unrecorded: sisters 
helping brothers through college; women who 
have remained single to care for ailing par- 
ents; men who toil years to pay back money 
not legally due; persons who brave gossip 
and misunderstanding to aid an outcast ; 
La Bourgogne, where extremes of courage 
and cowardice were shown. 


pa ao of article from Altogether Club, Haverhill, 
ass. 
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‘““?Tis man’s perdition to be safe, 
When for the truth he ought to die.’’ 


Why is it better to die? (For additional 
references write the national secretary. ) 


The Sunday School. 


The third Channing Hall ‘‘Talk’’ will be 
given by Rev. Gharles F. Dole next Satur- 
day, October 29, at half-past two o’clock, 25 
Beacon Street. Subject, ‘‘The Great Book.’’ 
This topic will bring up the ever-interesting 
question of the place of the Bible in modern 
education and life. Mr. Dole is an able 
interpreter of the new living uses of the 
Bible. The treatment will appeal to many 
others besides Sunday-school teachers. All 
are welcome. 


The current leaflet lessons, ‘‘ Foundation 
Truths in Religion,’’ are ready for Novem- 
ber. _ Subjects, ‘‘The Great Book,’’ ‘‘Eter- 
nal Laws,’’ and ‘‘Light of the World.’’ It 
will be remembered that each subject covers 
two Sundays. Various comments have been 
made upon the lessons of this year, some 
teachers finding them rather difficult for the 
younger scholars, and others hailing them 
with delight. There is no doubt that the 
subjects of this year are more abstract than 
many heretofore, and do not easily lend 
themselves to a popular treatment for young 
children. It must be remembered, however, 
that the presentation of such large themes 
should be rather above than on a level with 
the child’s mind. These lessons are intended 
to be something like a catechism, in which 
many phrases and expressions are used which 
belong to the language of mature people; 
but they remain in the memory of the child, 
and in after life do not need to be discarded. 
The true idea of teaching in subjects of this 
kind is to call partly upon the thinking 
power of the child and partly upon the mem- 
ory. A great deal must be taught which 
cannot be entirely comprehended, but unfold- 
ing experience and thinking in succeeding 
years complete the work. 


The annual report of the directors of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society will be 
published in pamphlet form, and sent to life 
members, ministers, and friends of the Sun- 
day-school cause. 


THE MORRIS IDEA. 


and will 
enter. 


is essentially a lounging seat. 


Here is the Morris idea grafted on to an ordinary arm- 
chair. It is so successful a solution of Inexpensive Comfort 
that the wonder is that it was not discovered years ago, 


It is just a wide-seated library Smoker, fitted with an 
adjustable back. 


chairs in one. 


In other words, you can now have four 
You can read, smoke, recline, or even sleep, 


by adjusting the angle of the back to your needs. 


In some respects this has a decided advantage over a 
Morris chair. 


It is more correct “form,” for the Morris 
Then it takes less space, 


g0 Im many rooms where a Morris could ‘not 


We have framed this chair in our best white quartered 
=alt oak, built it with broad arms 


and a restful deep seat, given 


it a covering of stout figured tapestry, and placed on it a price of only $12. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET. 


~ — 
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Church News. 


Announcements. 


Mr., B. B. Nagarkar will speak at the 
Mills Fellowship Meeting at Parker Memo- 
rial on Monday, October 31,,at 6 PoM.,; on 
‘*The Message of the Bramo-Somaj.’’ 


The following programme is announced by 
the New Hampshire Unitarian Association 
for Wednesday, November 2: 7.30 P.M., ser- 
mon by Rev. Charles J. Staples of Manches- 
ter. For Thursday, November 3: 9 A.M, 
devotional service, conducted by Rev. James 
Edward Wright of Montpelier, Vt.; 9.30 
A.M., business meeting and election of offi- 
cers; 10.30 A.M., reports from the churches 
and the Women’s Alliance; 11 A.M., ‘*Mis- 
sion Work,’’ by Rev. A. J. Rich of Milford; 
II.I5 A.M., ‘‘Educational Work,’’ Rev. 
Lyman Clark of Andover; 11.30 A.M., ad- 
dress by Rev. Edward Green of Exeter; 12 
M., general discussion of the morning’s ad- 
dresses; 12.30 P.M., address of welcome by 
Hon. Henry M. Cheney of Lebanon and 
lunch; 2 p.M., laymen’s platform meeting, 
with addresses on ‘‘Our Faith: What can 
Laymen do to advance its Interests?’’ by 
Mr. James O. Lyford, Hon. Henry M. 
Baker, George E. Bales, Esq., and others; 
3-30 P.M., essay by Rev. C. D. Reynolds of 
Lancaster, on ‘‘Things we most need in our 
Churches,’’ to be followed by discussion; 
4.30 P.M., recess; 7.30 P.M., public worship, 
to be followed by platform meeting, with 
addresses on ‘Our Unitarian Outlook,’’ by 
Rev. Charles B. Elder, Rev. Frank W. Pratt, 
Rev. Clyde E. Ordway, and Rev. George H. 
Rice. 


Boston.—The annual meeting of the Min- 
isters’ League will be held at the Thorndike, 
Monday, October 31, at 12.45 P.M. After 
dinner and the election of officers, Rev. 
C. F. Dole and Rev. R. W. Boynton will 
speak upon ‘‘Church Temperance Work.’’ 
All ministers are welcome. Leverett R. 
Daniels, Secretary. 


The regular monthly meeting of the South 
Middlesex Branches of the Women’s Alliance 
will be held at 25 Beacon Street on Thurs; 
day, November 3, at eleven o’clock. All 
members are cordially invited. New 
Branches will be especially welcome. 


Conference of Unitarian Sunday - school 
Superintendents, Thursday, November 3: The 
first meeting of the second year will be held 
in the parlors of the South Congregational 
Church, corner of Newbury and Exeter 
Streets, at 7.30 P.M. Subject, ‘‘The Finan- 
cial Problem of the Sunday-school.’’ Speak- 
ers: Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, Dorchester ; 
Rev. A. G. Pettengill, Hyde Park. Social 
meeting at 7.30; addresses at 8 p.m. All 
superintendents and assistant superintendents 
are heartily welcomed. The annual dues (75 
cents) are payable at this meeting. Louisa 
Pp. Parker, Secretary. 


The first meeting of the Sunday School 
Union for this, the sixteenth season, was 
held on October 17 at the Church of the 
Disciples. The subject brought before the 
attention of the teachers, ‘‘The Place of 
Sunday-school in the Formation of Charac- 
ter,’ was opened by Rev. A. G. Pettengill 
of Hyde Park, who said the character which 
we mean is the grand integrity of soul by 
which we repel evil and accomplish good, 
and in the repelling and accomplishing be- 
come stronger still. To produce character in 
children, the contact of the infinite God with 
their souls is needed,—the reading of best 
spiritual literature, the ministry of failure 
and suffering; and with these forces the 
Sunday-school is needed, with its teaching 
and atmosphere, to supplement the instruc- 
tion of parents and friends. Dr. C. H. 
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Spalding, secretary of the American Baptist 
Publication Society, followed, saying that in 
New England there are nine hundred and 
eighty-nine Baptist Sunday-schools; and 
every year the interest and effort in the work 
increase. Dr. Spalding urged the teachers 
to realize the possibilities of their calling, — 
that Mozart had no such instrument as they 
in the youth before them. Youth is the soil 
of truth, truth is the staple of duty, and duty 
is the crown of character. Dr. Charles G. 
Ames of Boston defined the character we wish 
to promote as intelligent virtue busy about 
divine business; and the privilege of the 
teachers is to search the hearts before them 
with the truth, for ov/y when truth finds its 
way to the heart and is accepted and obeyed, 
can character be influenced. Let charm; love, 
and wisdom unite to bias the will of the 
child toward the right. 


Cambridge, Mass.—First Parish: Octo- 
ber 30, Mr. B. B. Nagarkar of the Bramo- 
Somaj of Bombay will preach. Subject, 
‘*Revelation, Outer and Inner.’’? The newly 
organized students’ class will meet after the 
Sune service, and be led by President 

iot. 


Castine, Me.— First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Henry H. Woude: The centennial an- 
niversary of the settlement of the first pastor 
(Rev. William Mason) was observed October 
26, with special service. Invocation was 
given by Rev. John F. Locke, Boston, Ad- 
dresses were made on: ‘‘The Meaning of a 
Church,’’ Rev. John C. Perkins, Portland; 
“*The Progress of a Church,’’ Rev. Seth C. 
Beach, Bangor; ‘‘What we owe to a 
Church,’’ Rev. Walter R. Hunt, Ellsworth; 
‘*The Outlook,’’ Rev. James M. Leighton, 
Belfast; and ‘Speeches on Local History, ’’ 
by Messrs. George H. Witherle, Dr. George 
A. Wheeler, Charles H. Hooper. 


East Lexington, Mass.—A goodly num- 
ber gathered in the Follen Church Sunday 
evening, October 16, at the Harvest Festival, 
which consisted of songs and recitations of 
the Sunday-school children. The fruits and 
vegetables used to decorate the church were 
sent by the children to the children of the 
Children’s Mission, Boston. The attendance 
at both morning and evening services of the 
church have been very good this fall. Mr. 
Cochrane is giving the following series of 
evening talks: ‘‘The God I worship,’’ ‘‘The 
Christ I love,’’ ‘‘The Bible I believe in,’’ 
‘“‘The Hell I fear,’’ ‘‘The Heaven I hope 
for,’’ and ‘*The Church I belong to.’’ 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—Rev. Florence 
Kollock Crooker supplied the pulpit at All 
Souls’ in this city on October 2, her subject 
being ‘‘The Open Vision.’’ The evening 
services began October 23, with a series of 
five sermons on ‘‘Modern Religious 
Thought, ’’ divided into the following topics: 
“The Living God,’’ “*The Christ of 
To-day,’’ ‘‘The Present Thought of Man,’’ 


Business Notices. 


Good Goods, well Advertised.—Going the rounds 
of the press is an item stating that the Royal Baking 
Powder Company is the largest advertiser in America. 
Of course, the business itself must be an enormous one 
to justify so great an expenditure in publicity. There 1s 
no fallacy more dangerous than that success can be gained 
by advertising an article of indifferent merit. But, given 
an article of the highest quality, like Royal Baking 
Powder, which, when the heusekeeper has once used, she 
finds, if she desires the best food, she cannot do without, 
then the greatest measure of success is attained by keeping 
it continuously before the public. Great merit and good 
advertising are both essential to make a product a great 
success. The Royal Baking Powder possessing the 
first, its proprietors have wisely used the second; and the 
result is apparent throughout the land. The Royal Com- 
pany believe that there is no medium for advertising like 
the newspapers, since in these enlightened days every- 


body reads them. 
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Raymond & Whitcomb’s California Tours.— 
The winter transcontinental tours so admirably ar- 
ranged by Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb have. become 
deservedly popular during the past sixteen years. Many 
features of excellence have been added from time to time; 
and one of the latest is an original and certainly most 
desirable hotel coupon system, by means of which the 
tourist effects a large saving, at the same time securing 
any class of accommodations he wishes. The winter 
trips differ from the ordinary sight-seeing tours, inas- 
much as the traveller is not held to any itinerary, but 
wanders around at his own sweet will. He also has a 
choice of routes returning. A little book, giving all par- 
ticulars of these trips, will be sent free on application to 
the firm at 296 Washington Street, Boston. The early 
dates of leaving Boston are November 15 and Decem- 
ber 13. 


Intending purchasers of China, Dinner Sets, and 
housekeeping outfits of China, Glass, and Lamps, or 
Wedding Gifts, will find an extraordinary stock to supply 
from at Jones, McDuffee & Stratton’s, whose advertise- 
ment, which is elsewhere in our columns, is interesting to 
connoisseurs. 

Their buyers go to original sources in all crockery-pro- 
ducing countries. 


A. Novel Idea.—Some clever designer has taken the * 
ordinary easy-chair, and fitted it with a Morris back having 
four graded angles of recline, and thus virtually accom- 
plishing four chairs in one frame. It is one of the most 
successful solutions of inexpensive comfort that we have 
ever seen. They are selling these chairs at the Paine 
warerooms on Canal Street. 


_Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Hddresses. 


THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo during 


the summer and autumn will be Hotel Venice, 36 West 
Newton Street, Boston. 


THE address of Rev. C. W. Wendte during 
October will be Dansville, N.Y. : 


THE address of Rev. Theodore C. Williams 


will be 297 Beacon Street, Boston, for the summer. 


Marriages. 


In Lawrence, 19th inst., by Rev. George H. Young, 
George E. Crosby, of Methuen, and Bessie M. Davis, of 
Lawrence. aks 

In Belmont, 2oth inst., at the Unitarian church, by 
Rev. Hilary Bygrave, Jacob Hittinger and Annette F. 
Trull, both of Belmont. 

In Athol, 20th inst., by Rev. Carl G. Horst, Arthur 
Augustus Prentiss, of Orange, and Mrs. Mabel Leona 
Goodrich, of Athol. 


Deaths. 


In Milton, 23d inst., Emma Forbes Ware, aged 60 yrs. 


FLOWERS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 


51 TREMONT STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1870. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night, Telephone 665 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


Established 
1859. 
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‘“‘The Bible of To-day,’’ and ‘‘The Present 
Heaven.’? At the morning services Mr. 
Sprague will preach a series of ‘‘Life Ser- 
mons’? on ‘‘Co-operative Character - build- 
ing,’’ ‘‘In the World, but not seen,’’ ‘‘As 
a Matter of Course,’’ ‘‘The Measure of 
Value,’’? ‘‘The Valley of Vision.’’ — On 
November 27 there will be a Thanksgiving 
sermon in the moming and a Thanksgiving 
concert in the evening. 


Lowell, Mass.—Free Church, Rev. George 
C. Wright: On Sunday evening, October 16, 
Rev. George C. Wright was tendered a recep- 
tion by his parishioners, during which he was 
presented with a testimonial in token of the 
high regard in which he is universally held. 
The occasion was also the twelfth anniversary 
of Mr. Wright’s settlement in this pastorate. 


New Salem, Mass.—Rev. Perry Marshall 
preached at North Dana and in this place 
during the summer to large audiences. The 
Athol Chronicle says: ‘‘Dr. Marshall has 
preached a series of sermons this month that 
have been greatly appreciated. They were of 
a high order, and include religion, philoso- 
phy, science, which were very instructive to 
those who were fortunate enough to attend.’’ 
Nineteen new members have been received 
into the society this fall. 


Northboro, Mass.—The Worcester League 
of Unitarian Women held a special meeting 
on October 19 in the beautiful old town of 
Northboro, the president, Mrs. Seaver, in the 
chair. In spite of the rain, about fifty of 
the Worcester members were present; and 
the county towns made up the number to 
one hundred. After the opening exercises 
a short address ef welcome was given_by the 
president of the Northboro society, and ac- 
knowledged by a rising vote of thanks. The 
day’s programme was most interesting, and 
consisted of papers upon the following sub- 
jects: (1) ‘‘Hawaii’’; (2) ‘‘Women as Pa- 
triots’’?; (3) ‘‘The Summer’s Campaign on 
“the Home Side’’; (4) ‘‘What constitutes 
Success?’’ The discussions following showed 
that. the essayists had presented their topics 
in a manner which aroused the interest and 
enthusiasm of all. 


Oakland, Cal.—The Unitarian Club of 
California held one of its most brilliant 
meetings on the evening of September 26. 
There was an attendance of over two hundred 
gentlemen, including a large proportion of 
the most distinguished public and profes- 
sional men and merchants of San Francisco, 
Oakland, and Berkeley. Both United States 
Senators—Perkins and White—were there, 
the presidents of both universities, —Kellogg 
and Jordan,—nearly all the United States 
judges on the Pacific Coast, including United 
States District Judge Ross of Los Angeles, 
and Judge Hawley, also Congressman New- 
lands of Nevada and many others almost 
equally prominent. The subject for discus- 
sion was ‘‘Annexation as a Question of 
Right and Expediency.’’ The five speakers 
were: Mr. Charles S. Wheeler, Mr. M. M. 
Estes, and Prof. Bernard Moses, in favor of 
annexation of the Philippines; and Presi- 
dent David Starr Jordan and Senator Stephen 
M. White against the annexation. 


Orange, N.J.—Rev. Walter Reid Hunt of 
Ellsworth, Me., has been called to this 
church. He has accepted the call, and will 
begin work here on the first Sunday in No- 
vember. 


San Jose, Cal.—Some prominent educa- 
tors have united to organize a children’s 
church. This church is to have much the 
same place in the child’s life as the present 
church has or should have in the life of 
men and women. It shall have its own 
minister, assisted by able counsellors and 
leaders. Its service shall be adapted to the 
minds of the child and youth. It shall be 
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free from dogmatic teaching,—a service of 
sweet and tender influences that shall be to 
the moral and spiritual nature of the child 
what the warm atmosphere of the spring-time 
is to the growths of nature. The first ser- 
vice was held in the Unitarian church, Octo- 
ber 16. There was a great deal of inspiring 
music; and Miss Lucretia Watson, the chil- 
dren’s minister, preached a\sermon on ‘*Our 


Church. ’’ 


Wichita, Kan.— The First Unitarian 
Church has given a unanimous call to Rev. 
Frederick Preston. 


Yonkers, N.Y.—Dr. Bixby, with inde- 
fatigable energy, has arranged a series of 
evening services, which began Sunday even- 
ing, * October 23. Rev. Robert Collyer 
preached on ‘‘The Morning Song of Crea- 
tion,’’ to be followed on successive Sunday 
nights by Rev. D. M. Wilson, Rev. Minot 
J. Savage, Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, Rev. 
W. S. Crowe, Rev. Hugh Pentecost, Rev. 
Merle St. C. Wright, Rev. J. Coleman 
Adams. 


Essex Conference.—The eighty-seventh 
meeting of the Essex Conference was held in 
the First Parish Church of Gloucester, 
Wednesday, October 19. The _ previous 
evening Rev. B. Fay Mills gave an address 
upon ‘‘The Coming Church.’’ At the morn- 
ing session Wednesday Rev. Francis B. 
Hornbrooke gave the conference a solid, sen- 
sible, and helpful paper upon ‘‘The Three- 
fold Function of the Church.’’ At the after- 
noon session Rev. George Batchelor spoke 
upon the timely topic of ‘‘Colonial Expan- 
sion.’’ The day, cloudy and rainy, was not 
favorable for a large attendance; and it is to 
be regretted that more people did not hear 
these admirable addresses. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
president, Rev. S. B. Stewart, Lynn; vice- 
president, Henry B. Little, Newburyport; 
secretary and treasurer, Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, 
Beverly; directors: Edward CC. Browne, 
Salem; Mrs. McAllister, Haverhill; Mrs. 
John W. Hudson, Peabody; Francis Silsbee, 
Lawrence. 


Worcester Conference. The regular 
fall meeting was held with the First Congre- 
gational Society of Uxbridge on the evening 
of October 12 and during October 13. The 
session opened with religious service, the 
sermon being preached by Dr. C. G. Ames 
on ‘‘The Divine operating in the Human.’’ 

On Thursday morning Rev. John Baltzly 
of Hudson led the conference in a devo- 
tional meeting, calling attention to the fact 
that Jesus came not only to comfort the sor- 
rowing, but to awaken in men a sense of 
their needs. The essay of the forenoon was 
read by Rev. J. N. W. Pratt of Templeton, 
on the subject ‘‘The Evolution of a Unita- 
rian.’’ The thought of the essayist,—that 
in religion, as in nature, there is going on 
a process of development from lower to 
higher, until Unitarianism is reached; but 
too many Unitarians are in a state of ar- 
rested development, through disloyalty to 
their faith. In closing, the essayist gavea 
sketch of the fully developed Unitarian, 
showing how enthusiastic and consecrated he 
would be. The discussion of the essay was 
opened by Rev. William L. Walsh of Brook- 
field, who did not think that the disloyalty 
of | Unitarians was due to their development 
p&ing arrested, but in the condition of 
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Pale, Thin, Delicate 


people get vigorous and 


a 
increase in weight from 
; the use of 
‘ { 


A Perfect Food 04S C 
Tonic and Restorative. 


It is a powder made from the most 
nourishing elements of meat, prepared 
for the nutriment and stimulus of weak 
systems. May be taken in milk, water, 
tea, coffee, etc. 

At druggists’ in 2-02.,%, % and 1 1b, tins. 


Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St,, New York City, selling agents for Farben- 
fabriken yorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 


MoZOOMDAR’S 
st ot BOOKS. 


The Spirit of God. 


CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 
$1.50. 

An idea of the work may be gained from the titles of the 
chapters; The Spirit, The Hindu Doctrine of the Spirit, 
Doctrine of the Spirit in Christianity, Sense of the Unseen, 
The Spirit in Nature, The Kinship in Nature, The Spir- 
ttual Power of the Senses, The Spirit in Life, The Spirit 
in the Spirit, The Spirit in Immortal Life, The Spirit in 
Reason, The Spirit in Love, The Spirit in Conscience. 
The Spirit in Christ, The Spirit in History, The Spirit in 
all Religions, Live in the Spirit. 


Heart-Beats. A Book of Meditations. 
By Prorarp CHUNDER MOZzOOMDAR. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 
gilt, $2.00. 


Its poetic title is suggestive of its contents. It is a col- 
lection of brief paragraphs, which are not so much the 
scintillations of the intellect as poems of the imagination 
and pulsations of the heart. It is an illustration of the 
lofty heights to which devotional sentiment may rise, free 
from all tinge of superstition.—Christian Register. 


The Oriental Christ. By Prorap 
CHUNDER MozoomDAR. Mew Edition. 193 
pages. Cloth, $1.25. 


The existence of this book is a phenomenon,— more than 
a curiosity; and rich as a new, fresh, and very suggestive 
sya of the character and person of Christ.—Christian 
nion. 


By Protap 
233 pages. Cloth, 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on ‘receipt of 
brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fourth Series of Mr, Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1898-99- 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 


Now ready: 
1. Wrestling with God. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston, 
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things, —these being selfishness, pettiness, and 
self-righteousness. We are outgrowing these 
conditions only too slowly. This is because 
we do not make enough of the Bible, do not 
set apart the Sunday as a day of worship, are 
unsocial, do not, as churches, take sufficient 
interest in local affairs, or teach our children 
to magnify the name of ‘‘Unitarian.’’ Nev- 
ertheless, the results are grand. Our faith is 
penetrating all the churches. Our men and 
women are noted for their nobility of char- 
acter, and there never was so much love and 
sympathy as there is to-day. Rev. E. F. 
Hayward of Marlboro, in a_ few cheering 
words, brought the morning session to a 
close. Rev. Cyrus A. Roys, minister of the 
Uxbridge parish, then invited the conference 
to partake of a collation prepared by the 
ladies of the church. 

At the afternoon session of the conference 
a unanimous vote was passed to appropriate 
to the church in Millbury the sum of $100, 
for which Mr. T. A. Winter of that town 
thanked the conference. The secretary called 
the attention of the various churches to the 
wisdom of contributing to the support of the 
. John Howard Industrial Home in Boston. 
The thanks of the conference to the Uxbridge 
parish for its cordial welcome and generous 
hospitality to the preacher and essayists of 
the occasion was unanimously adopted. The 
advisability of the conference undertaking 
some form of missionary work was dis- 
cussed; and the motion to refer the matter to 
the directors, with power to act, was unani- 
mously adopted. The essays of the after- 
noon were devoted to a consideration of the 
Young People’s Religious Societies. Rev. 
William Channing Brown of Gardner read an 
essay on ‘‘The Young People’s Society as a 
Means of Religious Expression.’’ The ad- 
dress of Rev. A. P. Reccord of Cambridge 
was on ‘‘The Religion of the Young People, 
for the Young People, and by the Young Peo- 
ple.’’ i ; 


Your Duty. 


The church is primarily a religious insti- 
tution. Its success is not measured by its 
numbers, its wealth, its social position, but 
by its actual contribution to the religious 
life of the community; and that contribution 
depends upon the spiritual earnestness and 
religious zeal of its members. Diffusion of 
effort is the great source of weakness and 
inefficiency. The great danger to a Chris- 
tian church is that it becomes interested in 
so many things that it neglects the Father’s 
business, —the redemption of human life and 
of human society by the cultivation of ear- 
nest Christian character. The great danger 
to Christian people is that they become so 
much interested in all the departments of 
church activity that they are prevented from 
rendering efficient service in any. 

First in importance must ever be the Sun- 
day morning service of religious worship. 
If you neglect this, no amount of interest in 
other organizations will atone for the loss to 
yourself, the evil influence over others, and 
the direct injury to the church which you 
thus inflict. Fulfil this duty first, and then 
whatever strength you may have may be con- 
secrated to other ends. Remember, however, 
that it is better to do one thing well than to 
dabble in many things. It may be that you 
are peculiarly fitted to become an efficient 
teacher in the Sunday-school, or a useful 
member of the sewing society, or an intelli- 
gent Alliance worker, or a faithful member 
of the Young People’s Society; or it may be 
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that the only contribution you can make is to 
give a living example of the word made 
flesh,—to so live the life of the other six 
days in accord with the teaching and inspira- 
tion of the seventh that your own immediate 
family, your servants and employees, your 
friends and neighbors, may know that your 
church is helping you to live a religious 
life. In any case, the work for which you 
are best adapted is the work to which you are 
called.— From the Bulletin of the Third 
Church, Cambridge. 


Atlanta University. 

Atlanta University has opened with 
larger enrolment in the college and normal 
departments than ever before in her history. 
The entire number now present is but five 
less than the total enrolment of last year. It 
is gratifying that so many of the new stu- 
dents are entering the higher classes, as this 
shows the increasing efficiency of the pre- 
paratory schools, both public and private. 

The report of the third Conference on City 
Problems, which was held here last June, is 
being printed, and will soon be issued. 


Personals. 


William H. Baldwin has recently cele- 
brated his seventy-second birthday, sur- 
rounded by his children, grandchildren, and 
other relatives. For thirty-one years Mr. 
Baldwin has filled the office of president of 
the Young Men’s Christian Union, and has 
made the union in that time one of the great 
recognized factors in the mental and moral 
welfare of the young men of the city of Bos- 
ton. His general alertness and his capacity 
for work remain undiminished, and it is 
probable that many more years will be added 
to this remarkable record of service. Mr. 
Baldwin has nine children,—six sons and 
three daughters; while his grandchildren, 
many of whom were with him, number 
twenty-one. 
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ESTABLISHMENT IN NEW ENGLAND. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


All Sizes. Latest Improvements. Fair Prices. - 


HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Main Office and Works at Kendal Green, Mass. 


12 ORGANS taken in exchange for sale at 
Bargain, $400 to $2,000. 


Write for particulars. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


the only Official and superbly Illustrated HISTORY OF 


OUR WAR WITH SPAIN 


ITS CAUSES, INCIDENTS, AND RESULTS. Areliable 
and exhaustive story of the war, Civil} Military, and Naval, 
from its beginning to the close. With many fine steel plates, 
maps, and choice reer By Hon, HENRY B. 
RUSSELL, assisted by SENATOR PROOTOR (Vt.) 
and SENATOR THURSTON (Neb.). One Agent cleared 
®200.00 in first two weeks, another $400.00 in three 
weeks. 1,000 more Agents wanted. Distance no hindrance. 
for we Pay Freight, Give Credit, Extra Terms, and Exclusive 
Territory. _ Write for terms to the exclusive publishers, 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & OU., Hartford, Conn. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1898-99, 


SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘“‘ Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 

NOW READY: 
- Worry. 
- The Church’s Claim on the Individual. 
Can we make Trouble serve us ? 
. Don’t Care—Religious and Political. 


09 2 


Send for a shecimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man, 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
141 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


® 

‘*What is your idea of a literary person?’’ 
‘Well, a literary person is one who buys 
books without asking whether they are to be 
had in paper backs. ’’ 


“‘T say,’’ said Fuddles, who sometimes 
thinks he is smart, ‘‘what sort of fruit can 
you raise on an electric plant?’’ But Fad- 
dles, who also thinks he is smart occasion- 
ally, promptly replied, ‘¢Currents. ’’— Wash- 
ington Star. 


His Mother: ‘‘Why, Mary, what’s the 
matter with the child?’’ Mary: ‘‘Sure, 
ma’am, he’s been cryin’ all the way home 
because the man as sells fruit told him he 
never kept star-spangled bananas. ’’— Sacred 
Heart Review. 


Here is a bull from the nursery: ‘‘That’s 


a terrible noise in the nursery, Molly,’’ said 
the mistress. ‘‘What’s the matter? Can’t 
you keep the baby quiet?’’ ‘‘Shure, 


ma’am,’’ replied Molly, ‘‘I can’t keep him 
quiet unless I let him make a noise.’’— 
Transcript. 


In a small village in the south of Scotland 
an elder in the parish church was one day 
reproving an old woman, who was rather the 
, worse for liquor, by saying, ‘‘Sarah, don’t 
you know that you should fly from the 


tempter?’’? Sarah (not too well pleased) : 
“‘Plee yersel’!’’ Elder: ‘‘O Sarah! I have 
flown.’’ Sarah: ‘‘Aweel, I think ye’ll be 


nane the waur o’ anither flutter!’’—Scottish- 
American. £ 


4 

Lieut. Sharpe of the navy was lately ap- 
pointed to one of the vessels recently bought 
by the government, and had an interview with 
the Secretary of the Navy. He observed that 
his new ship bore the same name as his 
wife, adding, with a smile, that she had 
hastened to remind him that it would be the 
first Josephine he had ever commanded. The 
Secretary seemed amused. A few days later 
the name was changed to the Vixen, and now 
Mrs. Sharpe wants to know why. 


Some crank complained to the London 
papers that during a certain festival he was 
not admitted to the cathedral free, that being 
a place of worship. The crank turned up at 
the cathedral the other day, and was told that 
he could not be admitted without a ticket. 
“Do you mean to tell me,’’ he excitedly 
argued, ‘‘that I shall require a ticket to 
enter the kingdom of heaven?’’ ‘‘Well, 
no,’’ explained the polite steward; ‘‘but you 
won’t hear Mlle. Albani in heaven.’’ 


Two funny telegraph stories are printed by 
the Pittsburg Despatch on the authority of 
a former employee of the Western Union 
Company. He was receiving a despatch 
from Albany, in which the sender was not 
overcareful in the matter of spacing his let- 


ters. Lawton took the address as follows: 
‘‘Dr. A. Wing, room car agent, Central 
Depot, New York.’’ The despatch came 


back with the marginal report that there was 
no such person at the address named. The 
operator at Albany was called up; and ex- 
planations followed, in consequence of which 
the address was changed to ‘‘drawing-room- 
car agent, Central Depot.’’ A still more 
absurd mistake was once made in ‘the same 
offices when a telegram was received for 
‘‘James W. Giles, pie clerk, Brooklyn nasty 
yard.’’ This was afterward amended to 
read “‘James W. Gillespie, clerk, Brooklyn 
Navy Yard.’’ 
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Educational. 


Conservatory Life 


Is most healthful and delightful. The 
teachers are masters; the students 
are enthusiasts. Everything in the 
equipment and environment of the 


NewFngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


tends to encourage high ideals and 
a devotion to art. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 
Send for our Catalogue to 


FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. and Mrs, John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
Springfield, Mass. 

Homer.—The large and generous mansion-house of the 
late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis court. 
18 girls resident. ScHoor.— New building this year; 
large, well lighted, well ventilated; adjustable desks; 60 

irls non-resident. Further particulars,—illustrated cata- 


ogue upon addressing 
Joun MacDurrisz, Ph.D. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FR... 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER, aes 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH = (6th Year.) 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


amily and Home School for both sexes. _ Apply to 
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The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


Individual 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


In “The Essential Man’’ Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as long as man is what he is. ... This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance a, a life to 
come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test it 
by the clear propositions of this book.—Tkhe Hartford 
Seminary Record. 


It is a healthful and helpful book which 
without profit.— 7%e New World. TRUSS ORS Pca 
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